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THE 


LIFE AND TIMES 


OF 


WILLIAM TYNDALE. 


“Wuo was William Tyndale?” inquires 
some youthful reader whose eye may chance 
to fall on the following pages; “and where- 
fore should his history be preserved ?” 

The truly great man whose name occurs so 
often in this little work, William Tyndale, or 
Tindal, as the name is often spelt, was one of 
the foremost of that noble band of English 
reformers, to whose labors and _ sacrifices 
England owes most of the civil and religious 
liberty she now enjoys. Oppressed and man- 
acled, both by church and state, her people 
knew nothing of freedom even by the name, 
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and groping aimlessly in the dark, went down 
in unbroken ranks to the grave, without com- 
fort in the present or hope for the future. 
The reformers of Oxford and Cambridge, 
Tyndale, Fryth, Coverdale, Bilney, Latimer, 
and others, held up before the nation, both 
by precept and example, the religion of the 
gospel; and by their holy lives, and often by 
a martyr’s death, riveted the truth in the 
hearts of the people. 

But to Tyndale we owe far more than even 
this. His claims to the recognition and grati- 
tude of all succeeding ages, rest on still 
higher grounds. He was the first man who 
gave to the English people the New Testa- 
ment, and large portions of the Old, trans- 
lated and printed in their own language, so 
that all might read and understand. Wick- 
liffe had translated the Bible from the vul- 
gate into the old English ‘then used, two 
hundred years before; but it was not print- 
ed, and the precious manuscripts were only 
‘to be found in detached portions in the libra- 
ries of the rich and the learned, while the 
common people were left to perish for lack of 
knowledge, thinking themselves happy if any 
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among them could repeat the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Ten Commandments in English.. 

But Tyndale’s printed Bible went into the 
houses and hands of the poor as well as the 
rich, so that all might read and examine for 
themselves. It was the child of prayer, and 
it came at a time when the Spirit of God had 
made thousands of hearts ready to receive it, 
so that it might almost be said of that epoch, 
“A nation” was “born in a day.” 

But this great work was no holiday task 
with its devoted author. It entailed upon 
him persecution, exile, and at last death at 
the stake; but it had taken possession of 
every fibre of his being, and persevering 
amid all forms of discouragement, he gave 
himself no relaxation till he rested from his 
labors in death. Who can estimate the value 
of a life-work like his? In what numbers can 
we compute the priceless worth of such a gift ? 

“But,” says the young inquirer, “all this 
was centuries ago; and why. should we go 
back into the dark past to hunt out buried 
men and old principles, amid the light now 
shining everywhere about us?” 

Why should we do this? Simply because 
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to these men and their belief we of the pres- 
ent age owe under God so much of all that 
makes this nineteenth century glorious. They 
were not dead tenets, but living principles, 
which have come down to us through many 
ages; and they are even now stirring men’s 
hearts as they stirred them in the days of 
Luther and Tyndale. For this cause, if for 
no other, it is well to hold in grateful remem- 
brance the pioneers in the great work of bring- 
ing back the world to the obedience of Christ, 
that we may know how to value properly the 
legacy they have left us. 

In order to make this picture of bygone 
days as graphic as possible, the writer has 
thrown herself into the past, and through 
extracts from the journal of a pupil of Tyn- 
dale’s, Miss Anne Poyntz, a niece of Sir John 
Walsh of Sodbury Hall, has endeavored to 
depict the scenes as they may have appeared 
to her while passing. In doing this, how- 
ever,, great care has been taken to avoid 
“poetic license;’ and to preserve, in the 
sayings and doings of Tyndale and the other 
characters connected with him, only strict 
historic truth. 


THE ENGLISH EXILE. 


li 
Life at Sodbury Ball, 


x6 Lrrrtz Sopsury Hatt, Sept. 10, 1521. 
&7 ESTERNOON, it being my eigh- 
: teenth birthday, brother Roger 
came up from London, bringing 
with him a parcel, curiously done up 
in divers wrappings, and secured with 
floss silk, after the manner of a lady’s 
epistle. Handing it to me, he said, 
“Here, little one, is my birthday offer- 
ing, and as Mistress Margaret More did 
choose it, going up to London on pur- 
pose, it will doubtless be acceptable.” 
“Ah, Roger,” I replied, ‘‘well thou 
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knowest it needs not that, or aught else, 
to make thy gifts welcome; but what is 
this ?” WE 

For in my impatience I had hastily- 
undone the parcel, and behold, a book 
with illuminated vellum leaves, richly 
bound and clasped with gold, but with 
never a word in it from beginning to 
end. 

‘Did you never see the like at Chel- 
sea, Anne, while you were at Sir Thomas 
More’s? It is a book left blank, that 
you may write in it from time to time 
just what pleases you of the events of 
the day, your own thoughts, or what- 
ever else may seem to you good. Mis- 
tress Margaret assured me you would 
like it, or I should have chosen differ- 
ently.” 

“And go I do, dear Roger, give you 
a thousand thanks for it. But what 
have I, an ignorant damsel in this quiet 
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country home, to write in a book so 
beautiful? Margaret is wise and learn- 
ed, and hath besides visitors from all 
parts of the world at her father’s, so 
that she can never be at a loss for sub- 
jects; but with me it is far different.” 

‘We shall see,” replied Roger smil- 
ing. ‘I warrant there is enough in that 
curly pate to fill my little book twice 
over. But I hear my aunt’s voice; put 
away the parcel, and come with me to 
the dining-hall.” 

I flew to hide my treasure in the tur- 
ret-room kindly given up to my use; 
and returning, found Roger in the midst 
of the family, with Jack sitting on his 
knee, and Cicely and Maud standing as 
near him as possible, while Sir John and 
my lady looked on with smiles, and the 
servants who were bringing in the din- 
ner lingered to catch a look or word 
from the bright young visitor. Present- 
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ly, when we were all seated at the table, 
came Dick, the eldest boy, who had been 
out with the gamekeeper; and then 
there was another glad welcome, for the 
two are close friends, and Dick declares 
that when he is old enough, he will go 
into the warehouse with Roger ; at which 
my aunt frowns, for she hath not yet for- 
given Roger’s choice. 

In the evening we had games in the 
hall, and plenty of forfeits; and though 
Friar Jerome and Friar Roger from 
Greenwich monastery were with us, 
there, was no lack of mirth till bedtime, 
for both my uncle and aunt love to see 
happy faces, and cannot abide sadness - 
or sorrow. 

And now Roger has gone back again 
to London; and his visit was so short 
‘that, but for the token he left, I could 
hardly believe he had been with us. 
But here is the little book whose clean 
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white pages I am to spoil with my poor 
thoughts or poorer deeds; for, having 
promised Roger, I will not draw back. 
If I were like Margaret More, it would 
be easy for me to fill the hook, for her 
diary is writ over many such; but then. 
she hath always studied with her father, 
and knows every thing, while I am un- 
taught, and but for her and good Sir 
Thomas, should know nothing at all. 
But now to my task; and how shall I 
begin? Of my birth and parentage I 
can say but little, for having had the 
misfortune to be left an orphan in in- 
fancy, I know nothing of my parents, 
save that my father was Master William 
Poyntz of Ashe Hall and Fernley Man- 
or, and that he died abroad, leaving 
Roger to the care of our mother’s broth- 
er, Master Bradley of London; while 
Sir John Walsh of Sodbury, who mar- 
ried my father’s only sister and my god- 
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mother, took me into his own family, 
where I have lived ever since, having 
never known another home. 

My uncle is one of the best of men, 
and having formerly been much at court, 
-is known and esteemed’by all the gen- 
try ; and his wife, the Lady Anne Walsh, 
though still a fine-looking woman, and 
fond of fashionable society, is like a 
mother to me, the orphan daughter of 
her favorite brother. Roger, my dar- 
ling brother, though urged by most of 
his family to go into the army, chose ra- 
ther to become a merchant; and through 
the influence of his uncle, obtained a 
place in the warehouse of Humphrey 
Monmouth, the great London merchant, 
whose praise is in the mouth of all. 

Sodbury Hall is a much grander build- 
ing than Sir Thomas More’s house at 
Chelsea, with plate and fine furniture 
and abundance of servants, yet at heart 
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I like it not half so much, because here 
we have few books; and sure I am that 
the great Erasmus would never feel at 
home with us as he does at Chelsea, 
where he is known and loved so well. 
My cousins too are growing up without 
knowledge, though both Dick and Cicely, 
when they see me reading or writing, 
say they would gladly learn, if the chance 
might but be given them. * 
Well, the time may perchance come, 
for I heard my uncle say the other day 
to Friar Jerome, who I do believe is an 
honest, good man, sincere in his faith, 


he would have a tutor for his children 
and a chaplain for the Hall, though from 
what he had seen of such priests, he 
should expect small good of him. Friar 
Jerome could say but little for many of 
his brethren, but he told Sir John of a 
company of students at Cambridge, most 


that if he could but find the right man, 
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of whom had gone there from Oxford, 
who were known all over the university 
for their religious zeal and the purity of 
their lives. Though admitted to the 
priesthood, they had not yet taken upon 
them the monastic vows, but with the 
Bible in their hands and on their tongues, 
they went about among the rich and 
poor doing good, and trying to make 
men better, so as to draw down cen- 
sures upon themselves for their earnest- 
ness. Pare 

As Friar Jerome is going to Cam- 
bridge soon, my uncle gave it in charge 
to him to try and obtain one of the men 
of whom he had spoken as teacher and 
chaplain at the Hall, which he has little 
doubt of doing. Roger told me the other 
day in secret, and with strict command 
of privacy, that his master, Humphrey 
Monmouth, is a Bible reader, and mourns 
over the wickedness of priests and peo- 
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ple, so that I doubt not he is at heart 
one with these holy Cambridge students. 

I mind me that when I was at Chelsea, 
Sir Thomas More was once talking with 
Erasmus of Rotterdam, who was then 
his guest, and he spake with great. bit- 
terness of the sin and scandal occasioned 
by some who deemed themselves wiser 
than the church, naming one Martin 
Luther in Germany, and others his fol- 
lowers, who he said had sold themselves 
to the devil to do his bidding among 
men. 

Erasmus smilingly made answer, ‘‘ You 
have an English saying, that ‘the devil 
is not so black as he is painted ;’ and the 
same may perchance be true of this monk 
Luther. Shall we not hope so?” 

“T can hope for nothing good,” Sir 
Thomas replied, ‘‘from one who causes 
a schism in the church ; and if my power 
equalled my will, all such should be put 
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down by the strong hand before the in- 
fection has time to spread.” 

I was affrighted at the stern looks and 
harsh words of Sir Thomas, so unlike 
what I had ever seen in him before, and 
when alone with Margaret, took occasion 
to speak of the matter, saying I won- 
dered that Bible reading should cause 
so much mischief in the world.” 

“Beware, Anne,” Margaret hastily 
answered, ‘“‘how you think, and much 
less speak of matters such as these. A 
fire might else be kindled that would 
_ utterly consume thee. My dear father; 
so kind and gentle to every living thing, 
where his faith is concerned knows no 
mercy. Even Will Roper, who had a 
secret leaning towards the new doctrines 
taught in Germany, was fain to yield, on 
pain of banishment from my father’s 
house and heart.” 

“But if he really believed they were 
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right,” I inquired, ‘‘how could he give 
up his belief at the bidding of another, 
even if it were Sir Thomas More ?” 
“Ah, content thee, sweet,” she said 
pleasantly, ‘both Will Roper and his 
poor Meg believe devoutly that what- 
ever my father does must be best, and 
whatever he thinks right must be so. 
Last week, I confess, my heart misgave 
me when I saw old Gaffer Wilkins with 
his hoary head turned out of house and 
home, and condemned to stand in the 
pillory half a day, for saying that the 
pope was only a man like another.” 
“How cruel,” I could not help ex- 
claiming, and was going on to express 
my opinion more fully, when the en- 
trance of others checked our conversa- 
tion, to the great relief of Margaret, who 
cannot abide that even a shadow of cen- 
sure should fall on her idolized father. 
Mistress More is a notable housewife ; 
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but methinks she hath little love for the 
books and studies in which her husband . 
so much delights. She hath more in- . 
terest in preparing a conserve of roses 
to clear the complexion, than in any 
question of church or state, and is hap- 
pier in her still-room arranging herbs, 
than in the society of Erasmus, or the 
other scholars who frequent her house. 
But since even scholars must eat, Sir 
Thomas is well satisfied to find his table 
properly arranged and his house in order, 
without complaining for the want of that 
which he cannot have. 

With one exception, the daughters of 
Sir Thomas More resemble most their 
mother in character, though never was 
father more fondly loved and prized by 
all his household. I say with one ex- 
ception. This is his and my sweet Mar- 
garet—Marguerite the daisy, Marguerite 
the pearl, or whatever else is best and 
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dearest in nature. She is so wise that 
Erasmus does not have to unbend to 
converse with her, and withal simple and 
natural as a country maiden who has 
never left her father’s farm. Her friend- 
ship I count the richest blessing of my 
life; and but for her teachings and ex- 
ample, I should still have been only an 
animated clod, caring for nothing beyond 
the enjoyment of the present hour. 

But I hear Dick’s voice calling me 
loudly from the paddock, and must lay 
aside my.pen..... 

When I went down yesterday, I found 
Dick at the southern entrance, with his 
mother’s white palfrey saddled for my 
use, and as the weather was fine, he 
proposed a ride to Bow church. I glad- 
ly assented, and ran to get my riding 
gear, which is sadly out of order, having 
never been used since I came from Chel- 
sea, now many months agone. Dick was 
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mounted on Barbary, Sir John’s bay 
hunter, and my aunt followed us to the 
park gate with advice and warning, which 
T am sorry to say fell on unheeding ears. 
Ag soon as we were fairly out of sight, 
we gave our horses the rein; and then 
such a chase as Dick led me over the 
hills and dales, till the blood danced in 
my veins with pleasure. 

I was ahead, and in the excitement of 
our wild scamper, was on the very verge 
of a deserted pit before perceiving it. 
I reined up my palfrey so suddenly as 
to throw her on her haunches, and sat 
trembling in every limb at the danger I 
had escaped so narrowly. Dick, seeing 
me at astand-still, came up quickly, but 
turned pale on discovering the deadly 
peril lying directly in our way, for we 
had turned aside from the beaten road, 
and were following a bridle-path through 
the fields when this chanced. I begged 
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him to say nothing of this incident at 
the Hall, lest his father should forbid our 
going out again without better attend- 
ance; and then adieu to all the pleas- 
ant rides in which we had enjoyed so 
much. 

On our ride home from Bowchurch 
we were joined by Friar Roye, who had 
been to confess a poor woman in the 
next hamlet. I like not this man, for 
his face seems to me like a mask worn 
to conceal something that he would fain 
hide; and when he is in converse with 
others, his talk is not as methinks it 
should be, a fair exchange of thought for 
thought, but a mean attempt to cheat, 
by drawing from them their most secret 
feelings, without giving any thing in re- 
turn. He may be honest, but if so, his 
looks do strangely belie him, for he 
never looks one in the eye, but gives side- 
way glances, as who should say, ‘‘I have 
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locked up my heart and hid the key ; 
open it if you can.” 

To-day Mr. Whitgift, the bishop’s 
chancellor, with sundry other dignita- 
ries, dined at the Hall, and did me the 
honor to.talk to me at table and for half 
an hour afterwards. The bishop of 
Worcester, of which diocese Gloucester- 
shire forms a part, is one Giulio de Me- 
dici, an Italian gentleman who resides 
mostly at Rome, and has never visited 
his see. His chancellor fills his place, 
receives the revenues, and orders mat- 
ters after his own liking. He is a small 
man and marvellously ill-favored; but 
his voice is full of music, and while he 
talked of the dear family at Chelsea, me- 
thought I could have listened all day. 
He says the king is well affected towards 
Sir Thomas, and will have him often at 
court, so that his preferment is certain, 
if he wills it; but to a man so in love 
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with domestic life and with the muses, 
what hath a king to offer that can tempt 
him to give up his liberty ? 

After dinner, when the children came 
in, mention was made by my uncle of 
his wish to obtain’a tutor for them, and 
Dr. Whitgift spake of a certain priest 
now at Cambridge, a man, as he said, of 
wondrous parts and great learning, and 
withal of such strict piety, that he had 
gathered about him, both at Cambridge 
and Oxford, a company of men like- 
minded, who spent their time in doing 
good. 

“By the mass,” exclaimed my uncle, 
“T fear such a man as you describe 
would be too much of a saint to suit me. 
Tam but a poor sinner myself, and should 
mislike being put out of countenance by 
my tutor. Besides, I want none but 
cheerful faces round my table or in my 
sight. So good a man would be out of 
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his element at Sodbury Hall or along- 
side of its master.” 

‘Not so, my good host,” replied the 
doctor; ‘‘Master Tyndale is a man of 
cheerful countenance, a pleasant com- 
panion, and one who so loves children 
that he would be always teaching them.” 

So after some more words the thing 
was agreed upon between them, and 
Master Tyndale is to be invited to come 
to the Hallas teacher and parish priest, 
supplying for the present the little church 
just over Combe hill, on the edge of the 
forest. Itis a lonely but pleasant place, 
where I often walk with Dickon and 
Cicely; and as it is long since it has 
been occupied as a church, it will seem 
strange to see a priest in the small dark 
pulpit, where we have many a time 
played hide-and-go-seek. 
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Il. 


The new Master at the fall, 


Soppury Haun, May, 1522. 


PRS 


x Ti is many months since I have writ 
awordin my journal; not, as Roger 

© will have it, because I am grown 
tired of it already, but for divers rea- 
sons which could not be put by. And 
first, in the winter I went with my uncle 
to London, and to the palace at Green- 
wich, where for the first time I saw the 
king and queen, surrounded with court- 
tiers, many of whom looked finer than 
their majesties themselves. It is doubt- 
less pleasant to live at court and share 
the smiles of royalty, but I felt strange- 
ly out of place there, and glad to get 
back again to our modest lodgings, where 
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my trappings could be laid aside, and I 
was my own simple self once more. 

But what with sight-seeing and going 
through the shops with Lady Hester 
Cline, on errands for my aunt, and vis- 
iting with dear Roger, my time was full, 
so that I had little thought of writing. 
Then after we were settled at home: 
again, first came the new teacher, and 
with him a Cambridge friend, one Mas- 
ter Fryth, not so old nor so good-look- 
ing as Master Tyndale, though full of 
merry ways that provoke to laughter > 
yet still he winneth not all hearts as © 
doth Master Tyndale. I know not why 
it is, but though the master is so serious 
that in another it would make me shun 
his company, yet there is something so 
sweet and pleasant in his manner, and 
his converse is so full of wisdom, that 
the room seems more cheerful when he 
comes into it, and darker when he goes 
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out. If his smiles are less frequent than 
those of others, they have a rare beauty 
that lights up his face like a glint of 
sunshine ; and his eyes, dark and deep- 
set, when fixed on one, seem as if read- 
ing the very thoughts. Even little Jack 
and Maud leave their sports, and bring 
him their horn-books, happy if they may 
sit by his side and catch now and then 
a look or a word from his lips. Cicely 
and Dickon would take no denial, but 
that I must be a scholar too; and truth 
to say, I am glad of it, for I would fain 
know something more than tent-stitch 
and cross-stitch, and how to make con- 
serves and confections. 

But just as we were making a good 
beginning, lo, there came to visit me 
Margaret More and her sister Bessie, 
and all our plans were overthrown. They 
were welcome guests to my aunt and 
me, for I love them dearly, and am their 
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debtor for much hospitable kindness ; 
and yet I never pass the school-room 
door without sadness, when I picture to 
myself what is going on within, and in 
which I can have no share. 

The talk at table between my uncle 
and the tutor took with Margaret great- 
ly; and she was never better pleased 
than when listening to it, insomuch that 
Bessie and I were usually left to our 
own thoughts, and forced to listen or do 
nothing. Bess declared it was mighty 
dull work, worse even than the weekly 
preachings at Chelsea; and though in 
my heart I found it interesting, I agreed 
with Bess that I might differ from Mar- 
garet, who was never weary of praising 
Master Tyndale. He seldom speaks to 
my aunt or to Margaret or me, except 
in answer to some questions; but I am 
certain he does not despise women, like 
Friar Jerome or Master Roye. His 
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manners when he addresses them are 
gentle and kind, and he has put Cicely 
on the same course of study as Dick, 
saying that she has equal if not superior 
abilities. But he is himself.a marvel of 
learning, and withal so strict of life, that 
since his. coming to Sodbury, a great 
change has taken place throughout the 
household. There is less swearing and 
drinking and dicing in the servants’ 
hall; for in sooth, from Joyce the butler 
down to Robin the ploughboy, they all 
love the slender priest, whose pale fea- 
tures have a power in them that makes 
itself felt in spite of his humility. 

At my uncle’s table too, all his guests, 
nobles, knights, and doctors, hear his 
words with attention and treat him with 
a respect seldom shown to priests of his 
standing. When I spake of this to Sir 
John, he replied that Master Tyndale is 
of an old and honorable family, who 
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were forced in the wars of the roses to 
leave their native country and their 
beautiful home on the banks of the Sev- 
ern, and even to change for a season 
their name, which has only recently 
been resumed. This may be so, but it 
seems to me that it is something in him- 
self which moves the hearts of others, 
rather than any accident of birth or 
family. 

Master Fryth says he was looked 
upon in Oxford and Cambridge as a man 
of wondrous genius, and but for his 
strange notions in religion might have 
won the highest honors in both univer- 
sities; but he cares not for worldly dis- 
tinctions, seeking only to teach the young 
and to do good to the souls of the peo- 
ple. | 

When he speaks of the corruptions of 
the church, and of what God would have 
it to be, and specially when he describes 
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the love of the Saviour for poor sin- 
ners, though I cannot understand half 
he says, there is often a burning in my 
soul which brings tears to my eyes. One 
day after dinner, which is the time when 
we see most of the tutor, Margaret came 
to me saying, ‘‘ A new idea has struck 
me, sweet; this Master Tyndale is, I 
fear, a follower of Wickliffe, or per- 
chance even of that vile monk, Luther ; 
who knows ?” 

‘Who knows indeed,” I quickly re- 
plied. ‘‘Why should you say such a 
thing, Meg, of one like the master, who 
for goodness and blameless behavior 
might be one of the saints themselves? 
For my own part, though I am unable 
to follow his words as you can, yet he 
seems to me to have reason on his side.” 

“That is the way with all the heretics, 
Anne; I have often heard my father say 
so,” quoth Meg; ‘‘and this it is which 
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makes them so much the more danger- 
ous to the church.” 

‘But what if it were the truth?’ I 
inquired, rather out of the desire to 
teaze, than with any serious purpose; 
‘‘what if these heretics should prove to 
be right, and we wrong, after all?” 

‘‘ Ah, child, beware!” she said grave- 
ly; ‘‘when once you begin to question 
the infallibility of the church, you open 
the door for every kind of evil and 
schism.” 

‘Spare me, Meg,” I answered, ‘‘your 
hard words confuse and frighten me; 
and indeed they seem, ‘in answer to my 
poor question, like pelting a butterfly 
with stones. I am no heretic, but I own 
that in my view Master Tyndale hath 
sound argument on his side. And tru- 
ly, though I am ill qualified to judge in 
such matters, it seems to me strange 
that the bishops and doctors should have 
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so much more fear of what they call 
heresy, than of the great wickedness 
committed by divers priests without fear 
or shame.” Margaret tells me such 
thoughts are wicked, and that I ought to 
confess and obtain absolution for them ; 
but I shall ask Master Tyndale about it, 
and go by his advice, which I doubt not 
will be safe for my soul. 

While Margaret and Bessie were here, 
we were all minded to go a gypsying 
to Nettley Wood, to gather early flow- 
ers, and enjoy ourselves in rural dis- 
ports. The plan pleased me mightily— 
the more as I had heard of a camp of 
gypsies in the wood, and wanted to see 
and speak with them. 

Maud and Jack begged hard to be 
permitted to go. with us, but Master 
Tyndale, who likes not such frequent 
holidays, refused consent, till my aunt 
persuaded him not only to give them 
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up, but himself to make one of the party. 
Meg was glad of his company, but for 
myself, I knew not whether to be most 
glad or sorry; for though full of kind- 
ness, I knew well his mind about for- 
tune-telling, and was foolish enough to 
be troubled by it. 

We all started off in good spirits and 
tolerable order, sending first old Ger- 
vase with the sumpter mule laden with 
provisions, the rest following on horses, 
some riding double, some single, as choice 
or convenience might dictate. The day 

“was fine, and our course lying for miles 
along the banks of the Severn, Margaret 
was wild with delight at the beauty of 
the scenery; but to me, a wide stretch 
of heath, or one look at the ocean when 
its waves toss and heave angrily, is 
worth more than all the shady lanes and 
green hedgerows of merry England. 

Master Tyndale rode by Margaret, 
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and their talk was of books and learned 
men, things in which I could have little 
share; so Bessie and I fell behind the - 
rest, and beguiled the way by contri- 
ving how we might steal away to the 
gypsy camp, without the knowledge of 
any one; for like our mother Eve, we 
were longing for a taste.of the forbidden 
fruit. When we reached the wood, our 
little party scattered about in various 
directions, and then Bessie and I found 
a winding path which after half an hour’s 
walk, led us to the encampment of the 
gypsies. 

A dark-browed, stern-looking woman 
in a red cloak, and with a scarf bound 
about her head like a turban, was stand- 
ing in the midst of a company of young 
girls, among whom I saw two who had 
been maids at the Hall; and she was 
studying the hand of one of them so in- 
tently, that at first she did not notice 
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our approach. But presently, looking 
up and seeing us of a quality superior 
to the rest, she made them stand back, 
and with a smile more repulsive than 
any frown, beckoned us to approach. I 
crossed her palm with silver, and in re- 
turn heard many fine things; but strange- 
ly enough, the fortune I had been so 
eager to learn, became utterly worthless 
as soon as I heard it, and I rated my- 
self soundly for having been guilty of 
such folly. 

While Bess was hesitating between 
her wish to follow my example, and her 
fear of Margaret, Master Tyndale came 
up, having been sent by Meg to find 
what had become of us. He did not 
look at Bessie or me as he passed us, 
but going up to the old woman, said, 
with a sternness I had never seen in 
him before, ‘‘Woman, know you not that 
you are cheating those simple maidens 
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of their scanty and hard-earned wages, 
and what give you them in return? A 
parcel of lies which can do nothing but 
turn their heads, and unfit them for the 
duties required in the station where God 
hath placed them. There are laws against 
such practices, which ought to be more 
strictly enforced.” 

‘The woman whined, and muttered 
something about his taking the bread 
- out of her mouth, but quickly stole away 
in company with her dupes, while I fol- 
lowed Master Tyndale and Bessie, feel- 
ing ashamed of my course, and angry 
at myself and every one else because I 
was ashamed. We walked in silence 
for a while; then Bessie, whose tongue 
is neyer long at rest, inquired, ‘‘ Think 
you not, Master Tyndale, that there may 
be the gift of second sight among these 
gypsies? and if so, is it wrong for us to 
avail ourselves of it?” 
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‘What you call second sight,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘is only a delusion of the devil; 
and all the use one can make of it is, to 
rob the poor and simple of their money, 
and perchance to ensnare and ruin their 
souls.” 

I was in a bad temper, and said pet- 
tishly, ‘‘ Certainly I ought to be obliged 
to you, sir, for your good opinion, for I 
have been so simple as to hear my for- 
tune, and it suited me well.” 

He looked at me gravely as he an- 
swered, ‘‘I am sorry that the niece of 
my kind friends at the Hall, and my 
own valued pupil, should give counte- 
nance to such folly; but nevertheless I 
cannot refrain from giving my honest 
opinion concerning it. Secret things 
belong to God, we are told in his word ; 
but the things that are revealed, to us 
and our children. The future is wisely 
hidden from us, since we cannot change 
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it, and should only be made restless and 
-miserable by the foreknowledge. Since 
the power of reading future events be- 
longs only to God, can we believe that 
he would stoop to share his knowledge 
with a wicked and ignorant old woman, 
whom you would not trust for a moment 
with any thing you valued ?” 

By this time we had come up to Mar- 
garet and the rest of the little party, 
and though I secretly. resolved never 
again to consult a fortune-teller, I was 
too proud to own it, and would have 
fought bravely for my right to do so. 
The rest of the day went smoothly 
enough, and it was to me a marvel to 
see how kindly the master lent himself 
to our sports and pleasures. With Dick, 
Maud, and Jack, he was like a boy 
again, giving them lessons full of wis- 
dom under the guise of merriment, and 


all the time with a sweet seriousness 
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that showed his mind to be intent on 
higher matters. Even Margaret, who 
is proud of her father and of her own 
talents, and looks down on most others, 
whispered to me, ‘‘This Oxford priest 
is, in very truth, a miracle of learning 
and goodness.” 

Yesterday my uncle and aunt were 
invited to-dine with Lord Groby, to 
meet a large company of the nobility, 
and dignitaries of the church. . While at 
table, discourse was made of the Oxford 
and Cambridge students, whose doc- 
trines had made such a noise through- 
out the land. Among the rest, they 
spoke of Master Tyndale as a leader of 
the heretics and a pestilent fellow, who 
made it the business of his life to spread 
heresy, by preaching up the Bible as 
above the authority of the church. 

Sir John, who loves him well, tried to 
say a good word for the master; but he 
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was quickly put down, and my aunt, 
who loves the praise of men, was fain 
to change the subject, leaving the poor 
priest to the censure of his enemies. 

To-day, when we were all assembled 
in the hall before dinner, they spoke to 
Master Tyndale on the matter, repeat- 
ing the charges brought against: him by 
the doctors and others. 

‘Tt is true,” he replied with a smile, 
‘that after the way which they call 
heresy, so worship I the God of my 
fathers; and it is also true that I do 
regard the Holy Scriptures to be as far 
above the canons and decretals of the 
church, as God their author is above 
the frail creatures he has made.” 

My aunt was amazed at this reply, 
and asked him if he supposed that a 
doctor with an income of a hundred 
pounds, another with two hundred, and 
a third who had three hundred a year, 
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would not be likely to know more than 
he or his fellow-students, not one of 
whom had either money or preferment. 

“You are correct, madam,” he an- 
swered, ‘‘in regard to our poverty, but 
I never yet did hear that riches helped 
a man to understand the word of God; 
nay, our blessed Lord, in talking with 
his disciples, declared them rather to 
be a hinderance. It is the glory of our 
gospel that it was preached to the poor; 
and Jesus Christ himself said it was 
harder for a rich man, trusting in his 
riches, to enter the kingdom of heaven, 
than for a camel to go through a needle’s 
eye,” 

Both my uncle and aunt were inclined 
to take offence at this; but dinner being 
served, no more was said, and in the 
afternoon Master Tyndale handed him 
a small work of Erasmus, called, ‘‘ The 
Manual of a Christian Soldier,” saying 
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he would find there a better answer to 
the reproaches of the doctors than he 
could give him. After reading it, Sir 
John confessed that he had reason on 
his side, and was kinder than ever to 
the master; nevertheless they both are 
sadly afraid lest his boldness should 
bring him into trouble, knowing the 
great bitterness of the church against 
such as dare to differ from its decrees. 

How it will end I know not; but mean- 
time Margaret and her sister having left 
us, our studies go on regularly, becom- 
ing every day more interesting. If this 
be heresy, and the learned doctors who 
come here hold the truth, then it seems 
to me that heresy is better than truth; 
for nothing can be more simple and lov- 
ing and holy than the life of this good 
man, while his enemies drink wine and 
play cards, and abuse all who differ from 
them without shame or scruple. 
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Ill. 
A Good Man, and his Influence, 


Lirrnz Sopsury, April 28, 1523. 
HAVE been away at Antwerp 
i) -on a visit to my uncle Poyntz a 
Wt part of the winter, and after my 
’ return was too busy in the school-room 
to write. My cousins have made great 
progress in my absence, and I shall 
have to study hard to get ahead of 
Dick, who loves the teacher so well that 
I believe, if need were, he would even 
fight for him. The master himself says 
' but little, and seems lost in his own 
thoughts, though kind and helpful as 
ever in the school-room, making it the 
sweetest thing in the world to gain 
knowledge under such a teacher. 
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Some time since my uncle gave a 
great dinner, at which I chanced to be 
present, contrary to my usual wont; for 
in truth I like not the stiffness of these 
formal feasts. The dean of Exeter sat 
near Master Tyndale, and in the course 
of conversation said to him, ‘‘Truly, sir, 
you are far from wise in your opimions; 
for, to my mind, we were far better to 
be without any special laws of God, 
rather than be without the decretals of 
the popes.” 

Master Tyndale replied vehemently, 
“For my own part, I defy the pope and 
all his decretals ; and if God spares my 
life, I hope before many years to cause 
the poorest ploughboy in England to 
know more of the laws and word of God 
than all the doctors in the land.” 

The chancellor grew very red in the 
face, and said sternly, “Sir, there are 
pains and penalties attached to senti- 
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ments like these; and holding them, you 
can at the very best only look for poy- 
erty and obscurity, instead of ease and 


_preferment.” 


The master replied calmly, “I am 
well content that it should be so, and 
will gladly give you leave to banish me 
into any county of England or Wales, 
with ten pounds a year, and only the 
liberty to teach children and preach the 
gospel.” 

After dinner, an old prebend, who 
had formerly been bishop’s chancellor, 
said aside to Master Tyndale, ‘‘ Do you 
not know that the pope, with all his 
swelling words, is the very Antichrist 
of whom the Scriptures speak? If, as I 
suppose, you do know it, beware what 
you say, for it will cost you your life 
to speak truth in this thing. I have 
been for years an officer of this Anti- 
christ; but now my eyes are opened, 
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and I spit at him and defy his works. 
From my heart I bid you God-speed, 
but. it must be in secret, for even now 
the sword is whetting for the destruc- 
tion of all who seek to save the church 
from her corruptions.” 

To this Master Tyndale made little 
reply, only saying that the cause was of 
God, who would find the needed instru- 
ments, or throw them aside when he had 
no further use for them ; and so the thing 
passed by for that time. 

Not long after this conversation, I was 
in the school-room busy with my books, - 
when Dick, full of idle mischief, made 
sundry attempts to draw off my atten- 
tion, till at length I became angry, and 
declared I would do nothing he asked of 
me for a month. 

‘‘ Ah, Mistress Anne,” the master said 
mildly, but with reproof in his tone, 
“have you forgotten the golden rule, 
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‘Do unto others whatsoever ye would 
that others should do unto you?’” 

‘Why do you call it the golden rule?” 
I inquired, ‘‘and wherefore should I 
obey it?” 

‘‘Because it is the command of Jesus,” 
he replied, ‘‘ whose words have a claim 
on our obedience; and it is called the 
golden rule from its value and precious- 
ness as a rule of life.” 

‘“‘But where do you find all these won- 
derful sayings that you quote so con- 
stantly?” I asked; ‘‘I have never seen 
them, and no one about me seems to know 
much of them but-yourself.” 

“They are the words of God, child, 
contained in the Bible he has given to 
man, but which, alas, to you and others 
who cannot read the dead languages, is 
but a sealed book, of which you know 
next to nothing. But it shall be so no 
longer,” he continued, rising and walk- 
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ing the room rapidly, while he spoke 
with energy; ‘‘if God spares my poor 
life a few years, I will unlock these hid- 
den treasures, and all shall partake freely 
of them.” 

I told him I had never seen a copy of 
' the Bible, except once at the house of 
my uncle Poyntz at Antwerp, who pos- 
sessed a manuscript copy of Wickliffe’s 
translation of two of the gospels. My 
uncle was so choice of it, he would hardly 
suffer me to take it in my hand; and 
when I tried to read it, I could not un- 
derstand the words, the English was so 
strange to my ear. 

“Tt seems to me to be full of good 
things, from that which you take out of 
it,” I said; ‘‘ why do not the priests put 
it into our hands, that we may read it as 
we list ?” 

He was evidently talking to himself 
rather than me as he answered, ‘‘ Why 
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not? Because they know it would be 
impossible to keep the people in spirit- 
ual bondage, if the Scriptures were laid 
open to them in the mother tongue in 
such sort that they could read and com- 
pare for themselves the order and mean- 
ing of the texts. Now, whatever of good 
doctrine is laid before men’s minds, these 
false priests quench it again, partly with 
the smoke of their bottomless pit of soph- 
istries and traditions, and partly by jug- 
gling with the text, explaining it so as 
to make it impossible for any to under- 
stand the plain meaning thereof. But in 
the name of the Lord, so it shall be no 
longer.” 

His eyes sparkled, and his whole face 
shone with an inward light, so that to 
look upon him one would have supposed 
some great honor or preferment had 
come to him, rather than a resolution 
which can only lead to prison or death. 
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Since that day the master is greatly 
changed. In the school-room he is the 
same as ever, but elsewhere he is no 
longer the same. He affects solitude, 
and when in company is silent and ab- 
sent, and so lost in thought that often 
one must speak twice to gain his ear. 
My aunt complains much of this; for as 
Sir John keeps open house, there are 
always visitors here, and she likes mirth . 
and merriment about her. But Dickon, 
Cicely, and the rest are angry if a word 
is spoken against the master, saying that 
in his soberest moods he is better com- 
pany than any of the flowing wigs about 
their father’s table. As for myself, I 
wot not what to think. 

Roger writes me that Master Mon- 
mouth, his employer, is of the same 
mind with Master Tyndale, though he 
keepeth it secret for fear of persecution, 


and that he himself often hears reading 
ee - 
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from the Bible with a strange delight and 
awe. It may be there is something in 
religion beyond the forms and mummer- 
ies of which, to speak truth, I am heart- 
ily sick; and if so, I would not fail to be 
a partaker of it. But yet, whenever 
- Master Tyndale would speak to me of 
serious mnatters, I answer coldly or with 
seeming anger, even when my heart 
melts within me and I am fain to run 
away to my own room to hide my tears. 
I know he thinks me a vain and silly 
maiden, whose head is stuffed with van- 
ity, and that he pities me for my blind- 
ness and folly. But what is the opinion 
of this priest to me, vowed as he proba- 
bly is to celibacy, and in whose eyes his 
books and studies are more precious than 
all the daughters of Eve who have ever 
lived since the fall ? 

By-and-by there will doubtless be 
some who, moved by my gold and lands, 
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will offer me the incense of flattery, of 
which our sex are said to be so fond. 
But however this may be, I shall never 
feel for any other the reverence and ad- 
miration with which my heart runs over 
when I listen to the words of this good 
and holy man. Even Bessie More, whose 
heart is light as thistle-down, and never 
feels any thing strongly, once said to me 
in the little church where Master Tyn- 
dale was preaching, ‘‘ Methinks I could 
be willing to become a servant, and wait 
on that good man in the most menial 
offices, only for the privilege of hearing 
him talk either at home or in the pulpit.” 

My aunt too, proud as she is of her 
ancient family and her own high estate, 
cannot help doing justice to the excel- 
lence of Master Tyndale’s character, and 
owned to my uncle that she was sure a 
blessing had rested on the house ever 
since the tutor entered it. 
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I could not help exclaiming, ‘‘ Why 
then let him go, dear aunt? Why not 
give him shelter and a home here, in 
~ spite of those wicked men who hate 
him ?” 

‘Hush, Anne,” she replied; ‘‘ you 
are nothing but a child, and know not 
of what you speak. If you knew as we 
do the terrible consequences of being 
suspected of heresy, or of harboring a 
heretic, you too would tremble at the 
danger we incur. Good as he is, he has 
unhappily drawn upon himself the anger 
of the church; and we could only share 
his disgrace, without the power to avert 
rt.” 

‘‘ Never would I give up a friend who 
was innocent to please bad men,” I re- 
plied; ‘“‘and if I were now mistress, as 
I hope one day to be, of my own dear 
home, it should be his place of refuge if 
he needed it, so long as it was mine.” 
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My aunt smiled at my earnestness, 
though Sir John looked troubled ; but 
while we were yet conversing, the mas- 
ter entered the room, his countenance 
always serious, now lighted up by some 
high resolve that spoke through his eyes 
before his lips uttered it. Turning to 
Sir John, he said in a low tone, 

‘“‘T well perceive, my worthy patron, 
that I shall not be able to tarry long in 
this country, neither shall you be able, 
though you would, to help me out of the 
hands of them that desire my destruc- 
tion. Besides, I fear much that dis- 
pleasure might grow thereby to you for 
keeping me; and in that case, as God 
knoweth, I should be more sorry than 
for my own affairs.” 

‘But what is your purpose?” asked 
my uncle, ‘‘and where can you be in 
greater safety than in this retired place?” 


“When I met Erasmus,” he answered, 
8 
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‘he reminded me that Gilbert Tonstal, 
bishop of London, is a man of vast learn- 
ing and a great patron of men of letters, 
and he advised me to place myself under 
his lordship’s protection. As a protector 
I want him not, for I have One infinitely 
higher and better able to keep me from 
all harm; but for the furtherance of the 
work I have in hand, it seems good to 
me to go to London and make applica- 
tion for the place of chaplain to his lord- 
ship, that I may have the means of liv- 
ing while doing that which is laid upon 
me of God.” 

Shortly after this our dear master left 
Sodbury Hall, with many thanks for the 
sweet and quiet retreat, as he was pleased 
to term it, which he had found there, and 
much good counsel to us his scholars, 
which, for one, I shall never forget. His 
last words to me were of the Bible which 
he hoped to translate into English; and 
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he charged it upon me to obtain a copy 
whenever it was printed, and to read it 
with prayer to God for divine illumina- 
tion. 

The Hall seems still and solitary, 
though many visitors are with us, and 
Dick says he shall never be able to en- 
dure the sight of books of study again, 
since no one can fill the place of Master 
Tyndale. The monks and doctors are 
very earnest to know what is become of 
him, and whether he is still in England ; 
but my uncle gives them small satisfac- 
tion, saying only that he has left Glou- 
cestershire to come back no more. I 
gave him a letter to dear Roger, who 
will show him kindness for our sakes, 
till he comes to love him for his own. 
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IV. 


William Tyndale in London, 


= eo Soppury Hann, Noy. 6, 1523. 
‘OR many weeks after Master Tyn- 
aos dale left Sodbury, no word came 
from far-off London to tell us of 
his welfare; but at length a messenger 
arrived with tidings from the court to 
my uncle, and a long letter from Roger 
to me, enclosing one from the master to 
Sir John, in which he tells us what he 
has been doing, and the mischances and 
disappointments that have befallen him. 
On reaching London, he went directly 
to the palace to wait on his lordship, 
bearing with him a letter to one of the 
chief officers of the palace, and an ele- 
gant translation of one of. Isocrates’ 
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Greek orations to lay before the bishop. 
He was received with great kindness by 
the person to whom his letter was ad- 
dressed, and by him taken into the pres- 
ence of his lordship, who received him 
graciously, and on reading the transla- 
tion, expressed great pleasure in the 
acquaintance of so ripe a scholar. Ney- 
ertheless, when Tyndale made known to 
him his wishes and his great interest, he 
quickly grew cool, and did put him off 
from time to time, so that weeks passed 
and he was now no nearer his end than 
at the first. At last, being pressed for 
an answer, the bishop told him plainly 
that there was no room for him in the 
palace, as he had now more followers 
than he could find in provision ; but that 
if he searched London diligently, he 
would doubtless find suitable service 
elsewhere. Weary and a little dis- 
heartened, the master went back to the 
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house of Humphrey Monmouth, where 
Roger is, and related to him the ill suc- 
cess of his application. 

‘‘God, who knoweth what is in the 
heart of man,” he says in his letter, 
‘‘saw that his poor servant was beguil- 
ed, and that this counsel was not the 
nearest way to my purpose; so he gaye 
me no favor in the sight of my lord. 
But as he doth never forsake them that 
trust in him, so he raised up for me a 
friend at this time of need, in Master 
Monmouth, the rich London merchant, 
with whom Roger Poyntz hath long been 
employed. In his hospitable dwelling I 
have a prophet’s chamber on the wall, 
where I can be alone when [I list, and 
where my great work hath been already 
well begun. Besides this daily business, 
I have access to several pulpits in the 
city and its suburbs, where it is my 
privilege to declare from Sabbath to 
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Sabbath the glad tidings of salvation, 
spite of the hue and cry against me in 
some quarters.” 

We were all so glad to hear once 
more from the master, that this has been 
a festival day at the Hall, though my 
aunt looketh sour upon us, being in fear 
of the bishop’s chancellor, who is now 
staying with Sir John. But in the 
school-room, which has been given up 
to Dick for his boyish.gear, we can talk 
of him without hinderance. And truly 
there are many things here to bring him 
to our remembrance. Here is a globe 
which he fashioned to teach us the shape 
of the earth, dotting thereon the differ- 
ent countries of Europe and Asia. There 
is a roll of vellum on which he wrote in 
fair, clerkly hand a set of rules for study, 
chiefly for my use, and which is more 
precious in my sight than the title-deeds 
of Fernley Manor. 
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But the most valuable memento he has 
left, is one the name of which I hardly 
dare breathe even to my faithful journal, 
my other self. None of the family know 
it to be in my possession, and only Roger 
has been permitted to share with me the 
dear yet dangerous secret. It is a small 
copy of the New Testament, in Latin, 
which the master gave me when he went 
away, saying that as I had learned the 
rudiments of that language, he was well 
assured I would give myself no rest till 
Thad mastered it so as to read the Bible 
for myself. 

I have already read the gospels anda 
small part of the Acts of the Apostles, 
and Oh, what surprise and joy have I 
felt in this new employment. No won- 
der that the priests of a corrupt church 
dare not let the people have God’s word 
in their own tongue; for, in that case, 
how soon would their authority fall to 
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the ground. Such a character as that, 
so simply drawn in these pages, of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and such words of 
love as he spoke—my heart burns so, as 
I read, that methinks I would gladly lay 
down my life for one look or word from 
that glorious Being. Itno longer seems 
to me strange that these Oxford men 
should love the Bible better than all 
things else, or that they should be will- 
ing to suffer the loss of all things in its 
defence. Sometimes at my uncle’s table, 
when I hear the reverend doctors laugh- 
_ ing over their cups at the dispersion and 
sufferings of the heretics in Lancashire 
and elsewhere, I would fain ask of them, 
‘Sirs, do you ever read the Scriptures 
of Him whom you profess to serve? 
Know you not that he has said, ‘ Bless- 
ed are ye when men shall revile you and 
persecute you, for great is your reward 

in heaven?” | 
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- But alas, I can only sit still and listen 
with a swelling heart to their threats 
and scoffs at men, the latchet of whose 
shoes they are not worthy to unloose. 
Not many days agone, Master Cover- 
dale, one of the Oxford men, was here, 
and my uncle received him very gra- 
ciously, for he hath always been a favor- 
ite at the Hall, though now my aunt fears 
to give any countenance*to him or his 
friends. After dinner he walked in the 
pleasure-grounds with Cicely, Dick, and 
me, and we had a long, comforting talk 
about our absent tutor. Master Coy- 
erdale has seen him in London, and 
told us many things of his present situ- 
ation which we were fain to hear. He 
thinks the work his friend hath in hand 
is one of the grandest ever given to mor- 
tals to accomplish, but fears the difficul- 
ties in the way will prove greater than 
even Master Tyndale can surmount. 
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King Henry, bent on obtaining a di- 
vorece from his wife, our good queen 
Catharine, on the ground of scruples of 
conscience, is minded in all things to 
please the pope and cardinals, in order 
that his matter may prosper; and so he 
is hunting down heresy in the realm 
with a zeal never before known in Eng- 
land. No mercy is shown to such as 
are disaffected to the church of Rome; 
and the Bible-readers, as they are call- 
ed by way of reproach, are imprisoned, 
fined, tortured, and put to death without 
even a form of trial. 

At that moment, weak girl that I'am, 
the thought of my little Bible, daily read 
in the secresy of my own room, made 
my heart grow faint; but I felt, if called 
to choose, I would sooner give my right- 
hand to the flames, than give up the 
right to search for myself its sacred 
pages. 
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I have been once to Chelsea during 
the summer; but Sir Thomas More, who 
is now in great favor with the king, 
talked so bitterly against the heretics, 
and was so full of measures to put them 
down, that I had small pleasure in the 
visit. They were all kind to me as of 
old; but something has fallen from my 
eyes, enabling me to see more clearly 
than my wont, and now I perceive strife 
and bitterness where once all seemed to 
me harmony and peace. One incident, 
which I fear me is not alone in the land, 
hath given me no small disturbance. 

One of the laundry-maids in Sir 
Thomas More’s household, a pretty, 
modest girl, drew my attention by the 
deep sadness always visible in her coun- 
tenance. One day when she was busy 
in my room, I ventured to take out my 
little Testament for a few moments’ read- 
ing; on seeing which, she dropped the 
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affair she had in hand, and coming up to 
me, said, with tears in her eyes, ‘ Ah, 
mistress, if you read that book, I am 
sure you are good, and will feel some 
pity for me, alone as I am in the world.” 

“What is it, then, Joan,” I inquired, 
“that troubles you? In what way can 
I help or comfort you ?” 

) ees flack,” she replied, “it is little in- 

deed that any one can do to ease sor- 
rows like mine; but you look kind, and 
I think I may trust you. After hearing 
my story, you will no longer wonder at 
the sadness that weighs upon me.” 

As the family were engaged, and my 
time at my own disposal, the poor girl 
could speak without interruption, and I 
was shortly made acquainted with her 
sad story. It seems there was in Coy- 
entry, some three years since, a little 
band of Christian men and women, who 
had by some means been brought to the 
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knowledge of the truth. They lived 
peaceably with each other and with all 
men, pursuing their callings with indus- 
try, and training up their children in 
the fear of the Lord. There were four 
shoemakers, one glover, one hosier, and 
a pious widow named Smith, the mother 
of the hosier’s wife, who had died a little 
time before, leaving her children to the 
care of their widowed grandmother. 

A profligate neighbor, who had been 
reproved by one of these people for his 
wickedness, denounced them to the bish- 
op’s proctor as heretics, and on Ash 
Wednesday they were all arrested, men, 
women, and children, and put in close 
confinement. The parents were taken 
to Mackstock Abbey, about six miles 
from Coventry, and the children con- 
fined in the dungeons of the Grey friars’ 
convent. One of the monks, named friar 
Stafford, had the affrighted children— 
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among whom was Joan my informant— 
brought before him, and in a loud voice, 
which sent terror to their hearts, in- 
quired what they had been taught by 
their deluded parents. They confessed 
that they had been taught to repeat the 
Lord’s. Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, and 
the Ten Commandments, in English. 
When he heard this, frowning terri- 
bly, he said in an angry manner, “‘I for- 
bid you, unless you want to be burned 
presently with your miserable parents, 
ever to repeat the Pater, the Creed, or 
the Ten Commandments, in English.” 
Having threatened them till he ob- 
tained their promise, he dismissed the 
poor children to their desolated homes, 
where they remained for many weeks in 
ignorance of the fate of those dearest to 
them on earth. In little more than a 
month from the time of their arrest, the 
prisoners were condemned to be burnt 
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to death, which sentence was executed ; \ 
but as the widow Smith was the sole r 
dependence of her daughter’s orphans, 
the judges remitted her sentence, and 
permitted her to go to her home. It 
was night, and one of the persecutors 
offered to see her safely home. The 
poor woman, weakened by confinement 
and hard treatment, was obliged to take 
his arm, in order to make her way 
through the dark and narrow streets of 
the town. As they walked along, hear- 
ing something rustle like paper in her 
loose sleeve, the man exclaimed, “Eh, 
woman, what have we here?’ Then 
searching her sleeve, he drew out a 
folded parchment which had. been con- 
cealed there. Going up to a lamp which 
shone faintly from a window, he read 
with difficulty the mysterious scroll, and 
found it to contain the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Creed, and the Ten Commandments, 
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in English. This was a deadly sin, and 
_. He seized her arm roughly, exclaiming, 

“Come along, dame! as well burn now 
as any other time.” 

So saying, he dragged his helpless 
victim before the bishop, who immedi- 
ately pronounced sentence of death on 
her, and on the fourth of April, Dame 
Smith, with six others, were burnt alive 
in the little park at Coventry, only for 
the crime of teaching their children to 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ 
_ Creed, and the Ten Commandments, in 
English. 

‘“‘ Horrible!” I exclaimed on hearing 
this recital ; ‘‘but does Sir Thomas More 
sanction such cruelty and wickedness ?” 
_“ He thinks it all deserved,” was her 
reply; ‘‘and if he knew me to be the 
grandchild of that blessed martyr, or 
dreamed that I too love the Bible, he 


would not harbor me fora day. It was 
10 
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next to impossible for me to obtain a 
situation, with the name of heretic hang- 
ing like a millstone round my neck; but 
through the mercy of God, the butler, 
who had known my father, procured for 
me this place, where all my wants are 
supplied. But O lady, it is bitter to 
eat the bread of dependence where my 
dear father and grandmother are railed 
at as heretics who deserved their dread- 
ful fate, and where the same fate would 
be mine if it were known that I believed 
with them, which I do from my heart.” 

‘And have you no fear in trusting 
yourself to a stranger like me?” I in- 
quired. ‘‘ How know you that I shall 
not betray your secret ?” 

“Oh, I am safe with you; I could 
read that in your face at first; but since 
I have seen that book in your hands, I 
am sure of it.” 

I tried to comfort the poor girl, but 
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her story made me low in spirits for 
many days. Well I knew that though 
Sir Thomas More loves me almost as a 
daughter, yet so great is his hatred tow- 
ards what he calls heresy, that he would 
not scruple to give me up to the sentence 
of the law, knowing me to be tainted 
with what he calls that foul corruption. 
Never before did it seem to me neces- 
sary to weigh and measure my words 
before speaking them ; and when I essay 
it, the task is very bitter to me. Glad 
was I, therefore, to return to Sodbury 
Hall, where my kind guardians, if not 
sharers in the faith of Master Tyndale, 
at least respect his sentiments and wish 
him well. 

There are now but few monks and 
friars coming to the Hall, for Sir John 
and my lady, though hospitable to all 
guests, have contrived to make them 
feel that their visits were too frequent, 
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and might well be dispensed with. That 
my aunt secretly inclines towards the 
Bible men I doubt not; and even Sir 
John, though he does not praise them, 
always tries to change the subject when 
any speak against them in his presence. 
He has once stood high at court as a 
boon companion of our merry king, who 
would formerly have flouted the notion 
of burning any one for his opinion in 
matters of faith. But the proud cardi- 
nal, whose eye has long been fixed on 
the triple crown, stirs him up constantly, 
and will give him no rest while a Lollard 
is to be found in the kingdom. Truly 
these are evil times on which we have 
fallen. God send us help and better 
cheer. : 
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V. 


Hlouds ow the Borizon, 


wy Larrne Soppury, Oct. 19, 1524: 

FTER an absence of many months, 
I am once more at the dear old 
Hall, in my own room, with none 
but familiar objects about me, and the 
voices of my young cousins sounding 
pleasantly in my ears. 

Early in summer my uncle, who had 
business on the continent, took me with 
him to Flanders, and on our return we 
stopped for a while in London, where I 
had the great happiness of seeing Roger 

nearly every day. His employer, Hum- 
phrey Monmouth, is to my mind the 
finest gentleman I ever saw, so rich that 
his ships sail on every sea, carrying 
merchandise into the most distant coun- 
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tries, and yet as gentle and humble as 
a child. Roger has taken me several 
times to his house, a building larger than 
Sodbury Hall, and filled with rare and 
beautiful objects brought from every 
part of the world. 

When Bishop Tonstal dismissed Mas- 
ter Tyndale so coldly, giving him direc- 
tions like a common lackey, he went to 
Monmouth, and related to him the tale 
of his hopes and ill-success. 

‘Come hither, then,” said the gener- 
ous merchant, ‘‘and live with me; there 
is plenty of room in my house, if not in 
the bishop’s palace, and here you shall 
remain in peace as long as you list.” 

Here the master has been ever since, 
hard at work, refusing all the delicacies 
of his patron’s table, and confining him- 
self to sodden meat and small beer; but 
from his good works and holy conversa- 
tion he is looked upon with reverence 
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by the whole household, and Master 
Monmouth, Roger says, loves him bet- 
ter every day. He preaches often at 
St. Dunstan’s church, and there I had 
the happiness of listening once more to 
his glowing words of hope and comfort. 
I saw him only once, for his time is too 
precious to be wasted on visits of cere- 
mony; but he was kind as ever, asking 
many questions of my progress and that 
of my cousins, in the studies he had 
taught us. When on parting I uttered 
a wish that his work might prosper, he 
said cheerfully, - : 

‘Doubt it not. Sooner shall heaven 
and earth fall, than one word of the liv- 
ing God. I hunger. and thirst ’for an 
English Bible, and will-translate it, what- 
ever they may say or do. God will not 
suffer me to perish. He never made a> 
mouth but he made food for it, nor a 
body but he made raiment to cover it; 
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and he hath not given me this burning 
desire only to disappoint it.” 

How I envied the good merchant the 
honor of helping along such a work as 
this, and of ministering to the comfort 
.of one who follows so closely in the steps 
of his divine Master. 

While I was in London, Roger told 
me the following incident, which seems 
to me worth preserving, as tending to 
show the spirit by which the reformers 
are actuated in their daily conduct. 

Among the regular guests at the mer- 
chant’s table, was a poor neighbor of his, 
a zealous papist, to whom the benevo- 
lent host used often to lend money. One 
day when Monmouth was decrying pop- 
ery and extolling the word of God, the 
Romanist turned pale, and left the table 
inarage. ‘I will never set foot in his 
house again,” he said to his friends, ‘‘nor 
ever borrow another shilling from him.” 
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He even went to the bishop and entered 
a complaint against his benefactor, as a 
convicted heretic. Monmouth forgave 
him, and tried to win him back; but he 
took pains to avoid him constantly. One 
day however they met, in a street so 
narrow that there was no chance of 
escape.. ‘‘I will pass by without look- 
ing at him,” said the papist, turning 
away his head. This however the good 
man would not permit, but going up to 
him seized his hand, and said kindly, 
‘Neighbor, what have I done to you 
that you should shun me thus?” speak- 
ing to him so tenderly that he burst into 
tears, and begged the forgiveness of 
Monmouth on the spot. 

What a different spirit is this, from 
the one daily exhibited at the Hall, by 
those churchmen who threaten and abuse 
all who differ from them in opinion. 

To-day a kind letter from Roger, with 
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tidings from London, which though sad 
and grievous, we have all along expect- 
ed. Still, a little gleam of sunshine 
lights up the darkness. He says Mas- 
ter Tyndale has been going forward joy- 
fully with his translation, having been 
joined by his friend Fryth, a man of 
like spirit with himself. The two breth- 
ren shut themselves up in their little 
chamber, and translated chapter after 
chapter from the Greek into plain Eng- 
lish. It was so sweet to have found a 
companion whose heart like his own 

was devoted to the work of God, that 
Tyndale declared himself almost too 
happy. 

Conversing once with Monmouth and 
his family, Fryth said to his friend, ‘‘I 
want nothing else but to devote myself 
wholly to the service of a church of 
Christ.” 

“Nay,” said Tyndale, ‘‘to be a whole 
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Christian you must give a large portion 
of yourself to your parents, a larger 
portion to your country, and the largest 
part of all to the chureh of God.” 

Both the friends are agreed that the 
common people must have the word of 
God in their own language. ‘‘ The gos- 
pel, of itself,” they said, ‘‘ without the 
glosses of popes or councils, is enough to 
create a saving faith in the heart.” Lit- 
tle thought the proud bishop of London, 
that the work he fears so much was 
going on bravely within a few yards of 
his own palace; but the great enemy of 
souls knew it, and prepared his meas- 
ures accordingly. 

The bishop of Lincoln, confessor to 
the king, not satisfied with the storm he 
had raised in his own diocese, went to 
London, and moved the king, queen, and 
cardinal, to exhibit more zeal in advan- 
cing the interests of the church, by put- 
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ting down the followers of Wickliffe and 
Luther. To Cardinal Wolsey he wrote, 
‘His majesty shows as much goodness 
as zeal; yet I pray you be pleased to 
urge him to overthrow God’s enemies.” 

Then writing to the king, he says, 
“The cardinal is about to publish the 
ereater excommunication against all who 
have Luther’s books, or hold his opin- 
ions; and he will make the booksellers 
sign a bond before the magistrate not to 
sell heretical books.” 

To this the king replied with a sneer, 
‘“Wonderful! Iam certain that the mag- 
isterial bond will be feared by the book- 
sellers much more than the clerical in- 
terdict.” 

But in spite of the royal jest, the cler- 
ical interdict is no trifle, since’ whoever 
perseveres in the offence is to be pur- 
sued by the law even to the fagot and 
the stake. 
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Not content with going to the king 
and cardinal, the bishop next applied to 
the poor queen who, pursued constantly 
by the fear of divorce, hath sorrow 
enough of her own—saying to her, ‘‘We 
cannot make sure of restraining the press 
by any means we have yet used. These 
wretched books come to us from Ger- 
many and France and the low country, 
and are even printed here. Madam, we 
must train skilful men, such as are able 
to discuss contested points, so that the 
laity, between the power of argument 
and the fear of punishment, may be kept 
in obedience.” 

The chief argument on which the bish- 
op relies, is evidently fire, since this is 
his great resort in all troublesome cases. 
Even the bishop of London, the friend 
of Erasmus and the patron of learning, 
is now beginning to find delight in per- 
secution. Several friends of Monmouth 
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and Tyndale, and among them one Spel- 
man, an eloquent priest, have been used 
to meet together for the purpose of read- 
ing portions of the Scriptures in English ; 
and one of them was heard to say that | 
Luther had more learning in his little 
finger, than all the doctors in England. 
These things coming to the ears of Ton- 
stal, he ordered them to be arrested— 
flattering and threatening alternately, 
till he had stopped their mouths. 
Meantime, while the thunder was mut- 
tering about them, Tyndale and Fryth 
labored in silence and with increased 
energy, knowing that the time must be 
short. If those who were only guilty of 
reading portions of the Scriptures were 
so severely punished, what measure 
would be dealt out to him who was 
translating into English the whole New 
Testament? His friends entreated him 
to fly from the pursuivants of the bishop. 
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‘“‘ Alas,” he exclaimed, ‘‘is there then 
_ no place where I can translate the Bible? 
It would seem that not only the bishop’s 
palace, but the ubole of England is 
closed against me.’ 

What will be his decision I know not, 
but of one thing Iam sure: he will never 
give up the work to which his life, and 
more than life, is pledged. How often 
have I heard him say while here, ‘‘God 
does not call us to a life of ease and quiet 
here below. If he bestows on us peace 
on the part of Jesus Christ, he calls us to 
perpetual war on the part of the world.” 


My forebodings have been realized. 
A letter from London brings tidings that 
Master Tyndale has become an exile 
from his native land, carrying with him 
his beloved manuscripts, rather than 
give up his work that he might live in 
ease at home. A vessel loading for 
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Hamburg, was fortunately lying in the 
Thames, and passage was obtained for 
him on board her by his kind friend and 
host, who also gave him ten pounds 
sterling for necessary expenses. Other 
friends raised a like amount for him, 
which he left in the hands of Monmouth, 
to provide for future wants. 

Cast off by his countrymen, for whose 
welfare he was laboring incessantly, per- 
secuted by the priests, and for all world- 
ly goods carrying with him only his New 
Testament and ten pounds in money, he 
embarked, sad and indignant at ‘‘ the 
coarse monks, covetous priests, and pom- 
pous prelates who,” he said, ‘‘were wag- 
ing an impious war against God Almigh- 
ty.” Roger went with him to the ship, 
and received his last farewell for him- 
self, his employer, and the family at 
Sodbury, for whose welfare he said he 
never forgot to pray daily. 
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In a letter sent back from the ship to 
his patron, a copy of which has been 
sent to the Hall, are the following pas- 
sages: ‘‘ What a trade is that of the 
priests! They want money for every 
thing; from the wedding and the church- 
ing to the burying, all is a cry for money. 
Poor sheep! the parson shears, the vicar 
shaves, the parish priest polls, the friar 
scrapes, and the indulgence-vender pares; 
all that is wanted is the butcher to flay 
the sheep and take away their skin. But — 
he will not long be wanting.” 

After going on in this strain, as he 
thought of the Scriptures which he was 
about to set free, hope revived in his 
heart, and he writes in another tone: 
‘“‘But the resurrection is at hand. The 
priests, when they had slain Christ, set 
guards to keep him in his sepulchre, 
that he should not rise again. Even so 


have our priests buried his last will and 
12 
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testament, and all their study is to keep 
it down, that it may rise no more. But 
the hour of the Lord will soon come, 
and nothing can hinder the work of God, 
as nothing could hinder Jesus from issu- 
ing from the tomb.” May God grant 
that from the banks of the Elbe, this 
resurrection may come, as life from the 
dead, to poor, benighted England. 
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8 
VI. 


A Visit to Ehelsea and London: 


Si My . May 3, 1525. 
M/8 ARGARET More, the pupil and 
¢ favorite daughter of Sir Thomas, 
married Will Roper in the win- 
ter; and ere many months had passed, 
the father had the mortification of find- 
ing that his son-in-law, in spite of his 
apparent devotion to the church, still 
read the writings of Luther, and even 
in most points agreed with the arch- 
heresiarch of Germany. 

I was at Chelsea when the truth came 
out, and never have I seen so great dis- 
turbance from so small a cause. Mee 
and her husband are very happy in each 
other; but like her father she is a blind 
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bigot where religion is in question, and 
could ill abide the thought that the one 
dearest to her should be a heretic. In 
vain she reasoned after the manner of 
the schools; in vain she tried the more 
womanly weapons of tears, entreaties, 
and caresses; the young: man, though 
naturally yielding, in this instance was 
at first firm as a rock. 

Then she went to her father and bee- 
ged him to use all his influence, to save 
her from the disgrace of being looked 
upon as the wife of a follower of Luther. 
Accordingly Sir Thomas took an early 
opportunity of conversing with his son- 
in-law, when the latter said to him, 

“Verily, good father, I have no more 
need of auricular confession, of vigils, 
or the invocation of the saints. The 
ears of God are always open to hear us, 
and faith alone is necessary to salvation. 
I believe, and am saved. Nothing out 
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of myself can deprive me of the favor of 
God.” 

Mistaking the silence of Sir Thomas, 
who was too much confounded at his 
boldness to speak, for assent to his opin- 
ions, Will Roper added, ‘‘ Father, the 
king is very fond of you, and if you 
chose, you could easily procure me a 
license to preach the gospel... God hath 
called me to instruct mankind.” 

This assertion opened the mouth of 
Sir Thomas, who replied with a smile of 
contempt, ‘Ah, son, I prithee content 
thyself. Is it not enough that we, who 
are your friends, should know you to be 
a fool, but must you proclaim your folly 
to all the world? Hold your tongue, 
for I will not waste breath in debating 
with you any longer. There are pains 
and penalties enough for such as you, 
from. which all my influence cannot save 
you, if this folly-goes on any longer.” 
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In this way, by ridicule and scoffing 
from day to day, with meaning allusions 
to the profit and honors he was throw- 
ing away, the young man was so wrought 
upon, that he gave up his new opinions, 
and proved himself in a short time a 
more zealous champion of the Romish 
church than ever before. Master Coy- 
erdale, who was visiting at the Hall, 
said, on hearing of his defection, ‘‘ Poor 
Roper, his was a conversion of the in- 
tellect, and not of the heart; and like 
the young man in the gospel whom Je- 
sus loved, when he learned the strait- 
ness of the way of salvation, he must 
needs go away sorrowful.” 

Master Coverdale thinks, and so doth 
my uncle, that king Henry has little 
pleasure in the persecution of the here- 
‘tics, but is urged thereto by Cardinal 
_ Wolsey, who is looking to be the next 
pope, and would gladly sacrifice any 
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number of English lives to carry out his 
designs. It is far from pleasant to loyal 
hearts to see their sovereign under sub- 
jection to a priest, so that he dares not 
do as he would, even in matters that con- 
cern his own authority. 

While in London, I saw with wonder 
the pomp and pageantry with which this 
haughty cardinal loves to surround him- 
self—far exceeding that of the king, 
whose attendance and equipage, when 
he goes abroad, seem like those of a 
private person, compared with Wol- 
sey’s. Roger, who has been in his pal- 
ace, says he never could have conceived 
any thing like the wealth and magnifi- 
cence of the whole establishment—as 
much beyond the royal palaces of Green- 
wich and Hampton Court, as those dwell- 
ings exceed the houses of a petty trades- 
man. The walls of the several apart- 
ments are hung with cloth of gold and 
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silver, and webs of a valuable stuff called | 
baudekin, from the looms of Damascus, 
and with tapestry representing scenes 
from the romances of chivalry. The 
wardrobes were filled with an immense 
quantity of silks and velvets of all colors, 
costly furs, and rich capes, albs, and 
other ecclesiastical vestments ; while two 
chambers adjoining the gallery were full 
of plate; in which the gold and silver 
were set round with pearls and precious 
stones. These articles so abound in the 
palace, that baskets full of rich plate 
somewhat out of fashion were stowed 
away under sideboards and tables, as 
things of no value. It is impossible, 
Roger.says, that all this wealth can have 
been honestly acquired. Much of it has 
been wrung from the hard hands of hon- 
est industry, and much, I fear, is the 
price of blood. Those who know Wol- 
sey best, do not think him naturally 
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cruel, but his two ruling passions, ava- 
rice and ambition, urge him on to the 
most extreme measures. , 

But to turn from this subject to one 
which I find far more pleasant. My 
uncle has received a letter from Master 
Tyndale, written at Hamburg, where the 
writer has already found many friends. 
Soon after landing, he took a quiet lodg- 
ing in one of the narrow streets with 
which Hamburg abounds, and immedi- 
ately resumed the task that had been so - 
rudely interrupted. While he was la- 
menting the want of a companion whose 
assistance might enable him to carry for- 
ward the good work more rapidly, a 
friar of the Franciscan order at Green- 
wich, one Roye, well known at the Hall, 
joined him, and offered his services, 
which were gladly accepted. He could 
collate texts and compare manuscripts ; 
and the reformer, anxious above all 
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things that his countrymen should reap 
the fruit of his labors, and won by the 
insinuating manners of the crafty monk, 
placed at first entire confidence in him. 
But friar Roye soon proved to be one of 
those who grow impatient of the yoke of 
the Romish church, without having been 
drawn by the Spirit of Christ or know- 
ing aught of his love. In consequence, 
Master Tyndale soon found himself be- 
set with troubles of which till now he 
had known nothing. Debts, duns, and 
vexatious intruders, began to pour in 
upon him; while Roye,-who had seemed 
meek and humble, now that he had 
money in his purse became wayward. 
and stubborn. Refusing to perform the 
labors for which he had been already 
paid, what could his employer do? 

The ten pounds brought from England 
were all spent, having gone rapidly after 
Roye joined him. The gospels of Mat- 
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thew and Mark were in a state of for- 
wardness, ready for the printers; and it 
was his strongest wish to send them by 
the first vessel to England. He took 
a still meaner lodging, and ate but one 
meal a day, and thus managed to get 
along till his books were printed. 
“Then God,” he writes, ‘who know- 
eth our wants, sent by a good merchant 
named Collenbeck the ten pounds I had 
left in London; so that with this timely 
help I could pay up my debts and pre- 
pare to leave the city. But where to 
go? Not where my heart is, to my dear. 
native land, for before all things else is 
my work, and. that must be finished, 
whatever else is foregone.” 
In this strait some one proposed to 
him to go to Cologne, on the banks of 
the Rhine, as being nearer to England 
than Hamburg; while there he would 
find the most skilful printers, some of 
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whom had warehouses in London, thus 
opening a way for the sale of his books 
in that city and country. 

The thing seemed good to him, and 
to Cologne he went, taking with him his 
precious manuscripts, and accompanied 
by Roye, whom he had not yet resolved 
to shake off. He describes in glowing 
terms his emotions on reaching that 
gloomy city, with its numberless church- 
es, its vast cathedral, whose walls con- 
stantly echoed threats against heresy ; 
its troops of friars, mendicant monks, 
and pilgrims, who poured into the streets 
from all parts of Europe, to adore the 
relics of the three wise men and the 
eleven thousand virgins of Cologne. He 
asked himself if it were possible that 
from this den of superstition the New 
Testament in English was really to go 
forth. It was like the fabled phoenix, 
rising from her bed of ashes and soaring 
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in the air, her feathers tipped with silver 
and her wings shining with yellow gold. 

Just before his arrival, the archbishop 
of Cologne had forbidden all evangelical 
worship in that city, the reform moye- 
ment of Germany having made its ap- 
pearance there. But the brave reformer 
was resolved to persevere, trusting in 
God, and taking every precaution to 
prevent discovery, by hiding himself in 
the most obscure portion of the city. 
Stealing out by night, he found the print- 
ers, presented to them his precious man- 
uscripts, and agreed with them for the 
immediate publication of six thousand 
copies in quarto form; but thinking it 
over at home, he feared the seizure of 
so large a number, and therefore ordered 
only three thousand printed. 

As page after page was sent to him in 
its new English dress, he says his heart 
was filled to overflowing with transport, 
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and he exclaims in his letter, ‘‘ Whether 
the king wills it or no, ere long all the 
people of England shall be enlightened 
by the New Testament, and then they 
will obey the gospel.” 

The letter closes with this joyful pre- 
diction, flowing from the full heart of the 
writer; and in reading it, Sir John and 
my aunt were moved to tears. Truly 
there is something contagious in the deep 
feeling of such men as Tyndale and Fryth, 
whose love to God and the souls of men 
shows itself in every word and action of 
their lives. Even those who, like my 
uncle, profess to believe them enthusi- 
asts and half madmen, are forced to ad- 
mire their courage and devotion to what 
they believe to be duty. How unlike is 
their spirit to that of the men whose only 
cry is, ‘‘ Who will show us any good? 
Who will give us the most money for the 
care of souls?” é, 
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I have found several poor people on 
my uncle’s estate who are the fruits of 
Master Tyndale’s labors and faithful 
preaching while here ; and one or two 
of them are servants in the Hall, who 
dare not own their belief publicly, for 
fear of persecution, but have ventured 
to confide in me, knowing, as they say, 
that I would never betray them. There 
is one old and nearly blind gaffer, who 
is now confined to his bed with rheuma- 
tism, and to whom I read as well as I 
can, from time to time, passages from 
my Latin Testament. 

Oh, it is sweet to see the joy and 
gratitude with which he listens, his with- 
ered hands clasped, and his sightless 
eyes fixed eagerly upon me, while with 
trembling voice he inquires, ‘‘Can that 
really be so? Are you quite sure there 
is no mistake? It seems too good to be 
true, that the great God speaks such 
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comfortable words as those to poor sin- 
ners like me; but if you say so, I have 
no call to doubt your truth. Sure such 
a promise as that is pillow enough to 
rest my old head upon in dying. Please 
read it again, dear mistress, so that it 
may abide with me when you are gone.” 

I repeated slowly the precious text, 
‘Him that cometh unto me I will in no 
wise cast out,” while my own heart 
echoed his words of wonder and joy. 
What a day of glory will dawn on Eng- 
land when the Bible in our own lan- 
guage shall be in the possession of all 
who choose to receive it. 

That day cannot be far distant, for the 
gospels were completed and part of the 
epistles when Master Tyndale wrote, 
and the printers are urging the work as 
rapidly as possible, so that ere this it is 
doubtless finished. I seem to have caught 
some of his impatience, and can hardly 
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wait to receive this little book, more val- 
uable than gold, or silver, or precious 
stones. 

But I must lay aside my pen. I hear 
the children calling me to go with them 
to the moor; and as I have no good ex- 
cuse, must e’en comply, though I would 
fain be alone to-day. 
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VII. 


Tyndale and Eochleus in Lalagne, 


: ast Frrnuey Manor, Sept. 18, 1525. 


months at this place, where, as 

my uncle would have it, I am acting the 
part of lady chatelaine to my own ill- 
content, but the great delight of my cou- 
sins, who are happy as the day is long. 
If I were like Margaret Roper, or even 
Roger, holding the pen of a ready wri- 
ter, I could fill pages with a description 
_ of this most beautiful country ; but words 
utterly fail me. I am never weary, 
however, of gazing upon it, and in every 
aspect, by sunlight or moonlight, in 
clouds or sunshine, it is equally lovely. , 
The manor is an immense old pile, 
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with a few modern rooms, in which we 
hide rather than live, for it would take 
a troop of many scores to fill the house 
decently. It was my mother’s dower- 
house, and at her death fell to me; and 
my uncle has always promised the ten- 
ants that, on coming of age, I should 
make them a long visit, and as he be- 
longs to a race to whom a word of, prom- 
ise is binding as an oath, I was com- 
pelled to come, though not of good will, 
for I am naturally indolent, and like not 
to take trouble on myself. » 

We had not been long at Fernley, 
when I found that the steward placed 
there by Sir John had sadly deceived 
us, oppressing the poor people, and put- 
ting the rental thus obtained by fraud 
into his own pocket. 

By the advice of a good old friend 
living near, and who had known and 
loved my parents, I took measures to 
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be rid of Jones, and was so fortunate as 
to find another, better suited in all re- 
spects to. fill the place in his stead. 
While Jones remained, I think it was 
his study to confuse the accounts, so 
that it was next to impossible for me to 
understand them; but a few days with 
the new steward, who bore patiently 
with my ignorance of the details of busi- 
ness, has set matters straight, and they 
are likely so to continue. Then for the 
first time, as I went about among the 
people, I saw cheerful faces and received 
a cordial greeting ; for I doubt not they 
had before looked on me as a sharer in 
the exactions practised upon them. 
Lord Denborough, whose stately cas- 
tle towers are visible from my window, 
came soon after our arrival to greet me 
as a neighbor, and to offer his services 
in any way I might require. He is a 
man of pleasing address and fine coun- 
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tenance, free from all appearance of 
pride, and talked with Cicely and me 
as if we had been his equals—which I 
took very kind of him, considering the 
difference of age and station between 
us, he the son of an earl high in rank 
_ and office, and I the daughter of a plain 
country gentleman. We spake of many 
things, and among the rest, of the breach 
between the king and queen; but I could 
learn nothing of his opinion on:religious 
matters, which I wished much to do. 
However, Dick chanced to mention the 
name of our old tutor, Master Tyndale. 
I was frightened, and signed to Dick to 
be silent, till his lordship exclaimed, 

‘‘ Ah, my boy, you may well be proud 
of such a tutor; for without doubt he 
may be looked upon as the apostle of 
England in this century. Such learning 
and such devotion to a great purpose 
have, I think, never been seen till now, 
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since the days of the apostle Paul. I 
was at Oxford with Master Tyndale, 
and can bear witness to the purity of his 
life and the extent of his learning.” 

My heart and eyes were full as I said 
to our guest, ‘‘It is something so new to 
me to hear our good master praised, that 
it moves me deeply, for I honor him 
above all other men I have ever known.” 

To this his lordship replied pleasant- 
ly, ‘‘You must not understand me, Mis- 
tress Anne, as being a believer in all 
Master Tyndale’s doctrines. In truth, I 
know too little of them to judge fairly of 
their merits; but’ the man himself, his 
faith, courage, and self-denial, are above 
all praise; and I count it a shame to my 
country, that he who would give her poor 
and ignorant people a treasure beyond 
price, should have to hide like a felon 
in order to carry on his work.” 

We talked some time longer of these 
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things, and when he left, methought it 
was rather an old friend than a stranger 
with whom we parted. Since this he 
has been often at the manor; and as we 
are about to start for Sodbury, he said 
yesterday to Dick, that in a few months 
he hoped to see us all in Sodbury, as he 
had business which would take him into 
those parts. Cicely hath great pleasure 
in looking at me wisely when his name 
is mentioned; for which my aunt, who 
is now with us, has sharply rebuked her, 
lamenting the forwardness of young girls 
now-a-days, so different from what they 
were in her youth. | 

Is this really so, I wonder, or is it 
’ only a harmless fable, that makes each 
generation think itself wiser or better 
than the one immediately following it? 

Upon our return to Sodbury, I found 
on the table in my room a large pack- 
age, directed in Roger’s hand to me. I 
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opened it quickly, and beheld many 
closely-written pages, sent from Ger- 
many by Master Tyndale to his friend 
and patron Monmouth. Roger, knowing» 
my interest in all that concerns him, got 
the loan of the letter for me, adding a 
few kind words of his own; and here it 
has been waiting for me several days. 
As the letter must be sent back speed- 
ily, I shall make a brief record of its 
contents in my journal, that they may 
not be lost. 

Alas for the vanity of human hopes! 
When he wrote last, the master was full 
of joy in the prospect of so soon com- 
pleting his New Testament, when sud- 
denly a mine was sprung under his feet, 
, which threatened the destruction of all 
his plans. The story is briefly as fol- 
lows. 

A priest named Cochleeus, well known 
in Germany as the violent enemy of 
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Luther and the Reformation, had been 
forced to fly from Frankfort by a popu- 
lar outbreak there in favor of Luther, 
and had taken refuge in Cologne. Hop- 
ing to find shelter under the wing of the 
elector, a zealous Romanist, he took 
lodgings in the house of a canon of the 
Church of the Apostles. Here then were 
two men most directly opposite to each 
other in their creeds and lives, both in 
hiding at the same time in the same city. 
Would they chance to meet? and if so, 
who could foretell the consequences ? 
Opposite Cologne, across the river 
Rhine, stands the monastery of Deutz, 
one of whose abbots, the holy Rupert, 
had said in the twelfth century, ‘‘To be 
ignorant of Scripture is to be ignorant of 
Jesus Christ. The Bible is the Scrip- 
ture of nations. This word of God, 
which is not pompous in words and poor 
in meaning, like that of Plato, ought to 
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be set before every people, and suffered 
to proclaim salvation to all.” 

One day when Cochloeus and the canon 
were talking together about this abbot 
Rupert, the canon told him that a here- 
tic was trying to conclude a treaty with 
the abbot of Deutz, in order to publish 
the writings of this ancient divine. It 
was easy to imagine the object of such 
a movement, which could only be to ad- 
vance the Reformation. Cochloeus took 
the alarm at.once, and hastening to the 
monastery, said to the abbot, ‘‘ Beware 
how you let these cursed heretics get 
possession of those manuscripts.. Give 
them to me, and I will have them print- 
éd in such form that they shall prove 
the writer to have béen on our side.” 

The abbot consented, and giving him 
the papers, Cochloeus went to Quentel & 
Byrckman. the first printers in the city, 
to make the necessary arrangements. 
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These very men were Tyndale’s printers, 
and had his sheets then in press, though 
the thing was kept private for fear of the 
archbishop. It so happened that Byrck- 
man invited Cochlosus to meet some 
friends at his house, and when the wine 
had well circulated, so as to drown dis- 
cretion, one of the guests, a printer, said 
in a loud voice, ‘“All England will soon 
be Lutheran, whether the king and car- 
dinal wish it or not.” 

Surprised at this language, Cochloeus 
made inquiry and learned that two Eng- 
lishmen, well skilled in the languages, 
were then staying in Cologne, keeping 
themselves and their employment studi- 
ously concealed. This news alarmed 
the Frankfort dean not a little. 

“What,” he said to himself, ‘‘shall 
England, hitherto so faithful, be infected 
with this poison? Shall her king, who 
by his defence of the truth, has covered 
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himself with glory, have all his work 
undone by nameless wretches? Shall 
the great cardinal of York be driven 
from his palace as I have been from 
Frankfort, to hide in ASS! and dis-’ 
grace?” 

From day to day he searched the city 
secretly, and having won the confidence 
of one of the printers, he plied them 
with wine till reason was gone, and they 
gave up to him the secret he desired so 
much to learn. 

The New Testament, they told him, 
was even now translated into English, 
that three thousand copies were being 
printed, and fourscore quarto pages then 
ready for binding. The expense, they 
said, was to be borne by English mer- 
chants, who were to carry the work when 
printed into England, and secretly scat- 
ter it everywhere, before the king or 
cardinal could find it out. 
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In this way was Britain to be brought 
over to the faith of Luther. 

What a plot was here! The excite- 
ment and alarm of Cochloeus were terri- 
ble; but he managed to control himself, 
and bent every energy to find out where 
these heretics were hidden, but in vain. 
Tyndale’s precautions were too well ta- 
ken, and his enemy was utterly at fault. 
Besides, Cochloeus was not now the dean 
of Frankfort, with a voice in the councils 

of the town; he was a stranger and an 
exile, and being such, how could he suc- 
cessfully oppose this daring and impious 
work? After a few days of troubled 
musing, a ray of light shone across the 
gloom. 

There was then in Cologne a noble 
knight, one Herman Rincke, who was 
an imperial counciller, and having once 
been sent on an embassy to Henry VII. 
by the emperor Maximilian, had from 
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that time felt a deep interest in the sea- 
girt isle and its king. Cochloeus resolved 
to seek out this nobleman, and share his 
secret with him; but his flight from 
Frankfort was still fresh in mind, and he 
feared to be found plotting against the 
Reformation. He had left behind him 
an aged mother and a little niece whom 
he loved tenderly, and for their sakes it 
was necessary to be cautious, as any 
wrong step taken by him would act on 
them fatally. 

Fearful and trembling, he went by 
night to the house of Rincke. Creeping 
in like a thief, he found the knight at 
home, and laid before him the whole 
matter, begging him in his wisdom to 
advise and assist him in such an exi- 
gency. Rincke could not at first believe 
that an English New Testament was then 
being printed at Cologne, while the au- 
thorities were wholly ignorant of it. As 
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soon as it was day, he sent a confiden- 
tial servant to the office of Byrckman, 
and found the news correct, and that a 
large quantity of paper was then lying 
in the warehouse ready for the printer. 

No time was to be lost. The knight 
went at once to the senate, made a long 
and earnest speech, in which Luther, 
king Henry, the elector, and the English 
cardinal were all jumbled together ; and 
ended by persuading the senate, in which 
the idea of freedom and personal rights 
had long been dead, to pass an edict 
forbidding the printers to continue the 
work under penalty of fine and banish- 
ment. Cochloeus was beside himself with 
joy when he heard of the success of his 
schemes. Not only would the work be 
stopped, but the daring reformer himsell 
doubtless would be arrested and thrown 
into prison, and thus Romanism would 
triumph. 
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Meantime, ignorant of the malicious 
plot of his enemies, Tyndale went in the 
cool of the morning to the printing-office, 
hoping to hurry forward the work. On 
reaching the office, he saw there an un- 
usual commotion, and entering, soon 
heard the cause. Byrckman himself 
met him with the tidings that not an- 
other sheet could be printed in Cologne, 
and that those already struck off would 
during the day be seized by the govern- 
ment and confiscated. 

What now was to be done? At first 
the blow seemed more than he could 
bear. ‘‘These men,” he writes, ‘‘are 
ravening wolves, who preach to others, 
‘Thou shalt not steal,’ while they rob 
the soul of man of the bread of life, and 
try to feed it with the shells and cods of 
a hope in the merit of their own good 
works.” 

But the faith of Tyndale was too firm- 
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ly rooted to be overthrown by any blast 
of adversity. It was God’s own word 
that was exposed to danger, and some 
means must be found to save it. Quick 
and energetic in all his movements, 
prompt to decide, and skilful to execute, 
the course of the reformer was soon re- 
solved upon. Going hastily to his lodg- 
ings, he bade his associate Roye gather 
together their scanty possessions and 
. follow him to the office. There he col- 
lected all the sheets that were printed, 
and while his enemies were still wrapped 
in sleep, made his way to the river, 
where a boat belonging to one of his 
friends was tied to the shore. Entering 
the boat quickly, they pushed off, and 
began their voyage up the Rhine, carry- 
ing with them the hope of England. 
Guarding this precious treasure more 
carefully than life itself, they continued 
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river, drawing their boat to the bank 
during the night, and taking turns in 
sleeping, while one of them kept watch 
against the approach of enemies. At 
any other time the heart of the master, 
ever open to the influences of nature, 
would have thrilled with joy as the va- 
ried scenery of the river passed before 
him. ‘‘The wide expanse of the majes- 
tic Rhine, the deep glens and ravines, 
the ancient forests, the smiling towns 
and fortresses perched like an eyry on 
some high cliff, together with the multi- 
tude of boats passing and repassing—all 
this,” he writes, ‘“‘ would have feasted my 
eyes; but now I saw it not, or saw it 
only as one in a dream, while my soul 
was alive only to the dangers that still 
threatened my rescued treasure.” 

At length they reached Worms, where 
not long before Luther had so nobly 
stood up against the assembled pomp 
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and power of Europe, and where, as 
Tyndale knew, a strong influence had 
arisen in favor of Luther and his doc- 
trines. But Tyndale came not to the 
town, like Luther, the centre of an ad- 
miring crowd, all of whom were eager to 
testify their friendship. None but God 
and his angels noticed the little boat that 
on one summer morning was drawn up 
and fastened to the shore ; and in all the 
city the exiled wanderer had not even 
an acquaintance. 

He landed, and laying down his man- 
uscripts and printed sheets on a flat 
stone near the water, seated himself to - 
reflect on the dangers he had yet to sur- 
mount, and to ask help from on high, 
while Roye went through the streets in 
search of a suitable lodging. Having 
found this, his next care was to find a 
printer ; and Providence directed him to 
one Peter Scheeffer, a grandson of Faust, 
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the inventor of the art of printing. By 
the advice of this man, who entered into 
his plans with interest, Tyndale changed 
the form of the edition from a quarto to 
an octavo size, in order that it might 
not be recognized, and omitted the pro- 
logue and notes he had prepared. 

In this form it is passing rapidly 
through the press, and in a few months 
at farthest these precious. volumes will 
cross the sea from Antwerp and Rotter- 
dam, consigned to English merchants, 
and followed night and day by the 
prayers of their persecuted and hunted 
author. 

A friend in Cologne wrote Master 
Tyndale, that when Cochloeus and Rincke 
found themselves cheated of their prey, 
their rage and disappointment were fear- 
ful. ‘‘Two Englishmen,” wrote Coch- 
loeus to the king, who published his let- 
ter, ‘‘like the two eunuchs who desired 
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to lay hands on Ahasuerus, are plotting 
wickedly against the peace of your king- 
dom; but I, like faithful Mordecai, will 
lay open their designs unto you. They 
wish to send the New Testament in 
English to your people. Give orders, I 
pray you, at every seaport, to prevent 
the importation of this most baneful mer- 
chandise.” 

Can it be believed that a church dig- 
nitary should speak thus of the word of 
God? Meantime, the king takes small 
notice of this urgent call, and the peo- 
ple are impatient for the forthcoming 
books. The more prelates rage against 
the work of Tyndale, the more men are 
resolved to possess and read it for them- 
selves; and the only fear is that the 
Saito will be exhausted long paore 
the demand is supplied. 
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Vill. 
Renvy WT. and the Bibles of Tyndale, 


Hampron Court, May 23, 1526. 

y Mw HAVE been at court with my 
| ya uncle for many months, and long 
es for the quiet of our own home at 
Sodbury more than tongue or pen can 
express. The court is now all gayety 
and splendor, for a new star has risen, 
on which all eyes, even those of the 
king himself, are fixed with admiration. 
Mistress Anne Boleyn, a daughter of 
Sir Thomas Boleyn of Hever Castle, 
and a niece of the Howards of Norfolk, 
has recently come from France, and has 
been chosen maid of honor to Queen 
(Catharine, who still preserves her state, 
though she takes little interest in things 
about her, since the king treats her al- 
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most as a stranger. Mistress Anne is 
the most beautiful woman I ever beheld, 
outshining by her wit and grace, and the 
elegance of her apparel, all the other 
ladies of the court. 

It is now no secret that King Henry 
is deeply enamored of this fascinating 
woman; and, in consequence, the car- 
dinal has been compelled to break off a 
match between her and young Perey, 
the heir of Northumberland, on which 
the hearts of both were strongly fixed. 
He has thus made Mistress Anne his 
enemy; and as Queen Catharine justly 
believes him to.be the prime mover of 
the plan of divorce, she looks upon him 
with small favor; so that, besides the 
king, he hath few friends. The queen, 
though a rigid Catholic, has never favor- 
ed persecution in religious matters, and 
it is whispered that the fair Boleyn is 
secretly a friend to the reformers, and 
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even loves to read their books. This 
may well be, since she was for a time in 
the service of Margaret of Valois, sister 
of Francis I., who, it is known, favors 
the French reformers, and believes their 
doctrines. 

Meantime there was a lull of perse- 
cution, and men began to breathe freely, 
though strict orders were -given at all 
the ports to watch every foreign vessel 
entering, that none of the prohibited 
books might be brought in by stealth. 
But at Christmas-time last year, when 
the tide of gayety was atits height, God’s 
judgments came down, and turned the 
land into one vast Bochim, or place of 
weeping. The sweating sickness, as it 
is called, broke out suddenly in London ; 
and the king, greatly terrified, broke up 
_ his establishment at Greenwich, and re- 
moved the court to Eltham Palace. My 
uncle wished much to go back to Sod- 
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bury; but Henry refused his consent, 
saying that in such a time of trouble he 
wished to have all his faithful friends 
about him, and to make the court as 
merry as possible. 

Bishop Tonstal had been sent on a 
mission to Spain before the king left 
London ; the dreaded cardinal was busi- 
ed night and day with his political 
schemes, away from the city; and even 
the courts of justice were compelled, by 
the violence of the sickness, to suspend 
their sittings. Just at this time, when, 
as at the resurrection of Christ, the 
guards were all scattered and the way 
made clear by God himself, the vessels 
came into the harbor, in which, conceal- 
ed amid rich merchandise, Tyndale’s 
New Testaments had come across the 
ocean. Notwithstanding our fears, the 
ships were unloaded without suspicion, 
and their valuable cargo safely carried 
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on shore and hidden in the warehouses 
of the brave men who had hazarded 
every thing in bringing them hither. 

But it was a small matter that they 
had come safely over the deep, if they 
must still lie buried in the warehouses 
of London. Who would have the cour- 
age to receive and circulate them among 
the people for whom they were design- 
ed? To-do this might very likely be to 
forfeit life itself. Who would freely 
run the risk? Such were the questions 
that agitated the hearts of the few who 
were in the secret, and to the eye of 
man there seemed little chance of their 
solution. 

Through the kindness of Monmouth, 
I obtained a copy of the precious book ; 
but it was given to me with the utmost 
secresy, and though when alone in my 
room I managed to read a few passages 
daily, I was in constant fear, as the pal- 
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ace was crowded, of being discovered, 
and so losing my treasure. The labors 
of Bilney, Latimer, Fryth, Coverdale, 
and others of like spirit, had béen bless- 
ed to thousands throughout England, 
who were thirsting for. the Scriptures ; 
but who was there to distribute it among 
them ? 

It was not long ere the question was 
answered. In a narrow street adjoin- 
ing Cheapside, called Honey-lane, there 
stands the church of All-Hallows, of 
which one Robert Forman is rector, and 
Thomas Garret his curate. Garret is 
said, by those that know him, to be a 
man of fine parts and excellent charac- 
ter; but of a timid disposition naturally, 
though he is rendered bold by his faith 
in Christ, which leads him to preach the 
truth with great power; insomuch that 
crowds are drawn to his church by the 
fame thereof. ° Master Monmouth says 
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the lane in which he preaches is rightly 
called Honey-lane, for there his hearers 
do indeed find honey out of the living 
rock. 

While the Hanse merchants were 
seeking for some place to store the 
books in greater security than the ware- 
houses could afford, the good curate of- 
fered his house, though well knowing 
that if discovered he would be burned 
at the stake. Load by load, the sacred 
deposit was taken to the house without 
observation, and hid in the most secret 
corners, while he gave himself up to the 
work of keeping watch over this pre- 
cious library. He studied the Testa- 
ment diligently, and held meetings with 
his friends and neighbors, in which he 
expounded to them the truth he had 
learned from its sacred pages. Thus he 
became librarian, student, teacher, and 
minister ;- but not yet satisfied, he made 
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himself salesman also, and sold many 
copies to laymen, priests, and monks, so 
that by his means it went all over the 
realm. 
But even this work, great as it was, 
did not fill the desires of the ardent cu- 
rate. In midwinter he went to Oxford, 
where he had formerly studied, and for 
which school he had a strong affection, 
offering there the mysterious books, 
which many of the students bought, 
though they well knew the deadly en- 
mity of the prelates against it. Poor 
Garret! his story is sad enough, and I 
find little pleasure in relating it; though 
the names of those holy confessors who, 
like him, have not counted their lives 
dear unto themselves, ought,’I think, to 
be carefully cherished. 

While the Testaments were being si- 
lently circulated over England, the bish- 
ops of London, Oxford, and Cambridge, 
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met together, and having found out the 
extent of the danger, resolved to take 
instant measures to prevent it. The 
first visit of the inquisitors was to Hon- 
ey-lane, to the house of the curate of 
All-hallows church. Not finding him 
there, they went to Monmouth, where 
they raged like madmen, and thence 
over the whole city; but they found 
him not. At length they heard he had 
gone to Oxford to sell his ‘detestable 
wares,” as they termed them, and they 
followed him at once. 

He was in one of the squares, quietly 
selling his books and noting down in his 
register the names of the buyers, when 
two friends ran to him, calling out, “ Fly 
instantly, or else you will be taken be- 
fore the bishop, and thence to the Tow- 
er.” Greatly agitated, Garret inquired 
in a trembling voice, ‘‘How learned you 
this ?” 
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‘From Master Cole,” was the reply, 
‘who is deep in the cardinal’s favor, 
and knoweth all his secret designs.” 

Garret saw at once that the affair was 
serious, and running to his friend Dela- 
ber of Magdalen College, entreated his 
assistance in making his escape. Aided 
by Delaber and others, he disguised 
himself and left the city, intending to 
cross the sea; but while making his way 
into Dorsetshire, his conscience troubled 
him with the charge of wishing to con- 
ceal his name, his purpose, and even 
his faith. In vain he strove against this 
accusation; he was more wretched at 
liberty, with these thoughts, than if he 
had been in the bishop’s dungeons. 

“Better,” he said to himself, ‘‘ confess 
Christ before the judgment-seat of men, 
than seem to approve the practices 
which I detest.” 

He would go forward a little way, 
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then stop, and then resume his course. 
At length, after a day and night spent 
in this manner, struggling between tim- 
idity and conscience, the latter tri- 
umphed, and unable longer to endure 
this mental anguish, he retraced his 
steps to Oxford, and entering his room 
lay down calmly in his bed and fell 
asleep. Before midnight he was rudely 
awakened. The spies of Wolsey, hav- 
ing been informed of his return, went to 
his room and dragging him from his 
bed, gave him up to the custody of the 
chancellor of the university, who locked 
him into a room and left him till morn- 
ing. He then sent to the cardinal, call- 
ing him to rejoice with him over the 
important capture thus made. But in 
the morning, when the cage was opened, 
lo! the bird had flown. Finding, by 
some strange chance, his room door un- 
locked during the night, Garret opened 
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it and walked out unmolested, going 
straight to the room of his friend Dela- 
ber. But a college servitor, of whom 
the curate inquired the way to the 
room, went at once to lodge informa-. 
tion against the two friends. Before 
the officer came, however, Garret had 
changed his dress and escaped from the 
city without detection; but he had gone 
only a few miles from Oxford when he 
was again arrested, brought back, and 
thrown into a dungeon along with Del. » 
aber. 

Besides these two, more than a dozen 
of the most promising young men of the 
college were arrested by order of the 
cardinal, and thrust into a noisome pris- 
on, in which was a- deep cellar sunk 
in the earth, where the butler was wont 
to keep his salt fish. The dampness 
of this den, the foul air with which 


it was filled, and the horrible smell 
18 
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of the fish, destroyed the health of 
the prisoners, and in a few months re- 
duced them to the condition of breath- 
ing skeletons. 

“Ah,” said Fryth, who was one of 
them, to us after his release, ‘‘I saw in 
that noisome dungeon, that outside of 
the word of God there is indeed a pur- 
gatory, not that taught by the church of 
Rome, but the cross of tribulation to 
which God’s love hath called us.” 

As soon as he obtained his liberty 
again, Fryth went over the water to 
Tyndale; and as the reformer had now 
happily shaken off Roye, he was re- 
_ joiced to welcome one who had ever 
been a faithful brother to him. 

Five of .the Oxford confessors were 
released at the same time with Fryth, 
but the others were still confined in their 
dismal prison, eating nothing but salt 
fish, which, by the thirst it excited, add- 
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ed to the fever that was consuming them. 
At length the cardinal, finding from the 
account given him by the jailor, that 
they were about to escape by death, 
gave orders for their removal to their 
own rooms in the college. 

What a procession was that which 
filed through the streets of Oxford from 
the prison to the university! Six living 
skeletons, extended as dying men on 
litters borne on the shoulders of labor- 
ers, carried to the apartments from 
which they had been torn in the bloom 
of health and strength, and for no other 
crime than having dared to read and 
explain for themselves the word of Him 
whose servants they and their enemies 
professed to be! 

The few friends who still ventured 
to stand by them, did all in their 
power to prolong lives so valuable to 
the church, but in vain. One after 
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another, they closed their weary eyes 
in death; and in less than a week 
from the time of their release, all the 
six had gone to bear witness before 
the throne of God to the tender mercies 
of popery. 
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IX. 
The King and Yady Anne Bolepn. 


a3 Sopsury Han, October 7, 1526. 
Ql ORELY against- my own will, I 
se 
‘cg was all summer confined in Lon- 

~ don and its environs, to be near 
the court. Henry, whose divorce is now 
in the mouth of every one, hath been ill 
at ease, and taking a fancy for my un- 
cle’s society, would not let him go; and 
as my aunt was unable to leave the Hall 
and her children to be with him, no 
choice was left me but to give up my 
pleasant home for such lodgings as we 
could obtain in the neighborhood of the 
palace. 

One comfort I have in my banishment, 
the being near dear Roger; and this 
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comfort is greater every hour, as I learn 
more of the excellence of his character. 
He is the trusted friend and confidant of 
his master; and, what to me is better 
still, he is filling, so far as he has oppor- 
tunity, the place left vacant by poor 
Garret, whose long sufferings are over. 
The Testaments and other books sent 
from Germany from time to time, are 
placed in the care of Roger, and truly 
it is a marvel to see the address with 
which he manages to have them distrib- 
uted everywhere. 

In the midst of our anxiety on many 
accounts, two little incidents have caus- 
ed much secret enjoyment among the 
friends of the Reformation at court. 

A book had recently come from Flan- 
ders, writ by one Fish, a friend of Tyn- 
dale, entitled ‘“The Beggar’s Supplica- 
tion,” full of low and witty sarcasms on 
the Romish clergy ; but though address- 
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ed to the king, no one had_ the courage 
to present it to his majesty. . At length, 
one of his valets, named Edmund Mad- 
dis, to whom his grace is much attached, 
and who is at heart a favorer of Tyn- 
dale, resolved to speak of the book on 
the first opportunity. Accordingly, 
finding himself one morning alone with 
his majesty, the subject of Tyndale’s 
New Testament came up; and as the 
king was in good humor, Maddis said 
to him, 

“Tf your grace will promise to pardon 
me and certain other persons, I will 
show your grace a wonderful book, 
which is, besides, dedicated to your 
majesty.” 

“Indeed,” replied the king; ‘‘and 
pray who is the author of this wonder- 
ful book?” 

“A lawyer of Gray’s Inn, who is now 
on the continent.” 
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‘“‘On the continent? And what is he 
doing there ?” 

“Some three years agone, a fellow 
student of Gray’s Inn composed a drama 
for a private theatre, reflecting on my 
lord the cardinal.” 

At this the king’s attention was fully 
aroused; for feeling, as he does, the 
yoke of the cardinal on his own neck, 
the burden seems lighter whenever the 
proud priest is attacked by others. 
Smiling therefore, he graciously inquir- 
ed, ‘‘And what came next?” 

“Why, as your grace may imagine, 
no one was willing to represent the 
character of the cardinal, till Master 
Fish boldly accepted it. The play made 
a great noise, and when my lord car- 
dinal heard of it, he sent to arrest Fish ; 
but he contrived to escape, crossed the 
sea, and joined Tyndale, where he com- 
posed the book of which I am speaking.” 
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‘“What’s the name of the book ?” 
“The Supplication of the Beggars.” 
‘“Where did you find it ?” 

‘At the house of your grace’s trades- 
men, Robinson and Ellyot; and if your 
grace wishes, they will bring it to you.” 

The king fixed a day and hour when 
he would receive them; and at the time 
appointed, the two men, with Maddis, 
made their appearance, not without 
trembling lest they should be denounced 
to the cardinal as heretics. The king 
had them shown into his private apart- 
ment, under strict orders to admit no 
one else while they remained at the’ 


palace. 

‘*What is this I hear about a book ?” 
he inquired. ‘‘Can one of you read it 
to me ?” , 


“Yes, if it so please your grace,” re- 
plied Ellyot. 
“You may repeat the work from 
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memory,” said Henry. ‘‘But no; that 
will not be best. Read it all; that is 
better. J am ready to listen.” 

Ellyot then began, and read an ad- 
dress to his majesty, full of witty com- 
plaints against priests, monks, and friars, 
and even prelates of the church, who 
were accused of ruining the business of 
the beggars, and taking the bread out of . 
their mouths, by drawing to themselves 
all the revenues of the kingdom. The 
book closed with the following ad- 
dress : 

‘‘ And what do these sturdy, idle, holy 
thieves with their annual exactions that 
they take from your people? Truly 
nothing, but that all your subjects should 
fall into anger and rebellion. Priests 
and doves make foul houses; and if you 
will ruin a state, set up the pope in it 
with his monks and clergy. Send these 
sturdy beggars abroad in the world, to 
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take them wives of their own, and to 
get their living by labor in the sweat of 
their faces. Then shall your commons 
increase in riches; then shall matrimony 
be much better kept, and your sword, 
crown, and dignity not be translated 
from you into the hands of another.” 

These were bold and dangerous words ; 
but the king heard them in silence, and 
at the close sat for a while lost in 
thought. The true cause of the evils 
of the realm had been laid before him, 
and he could not help seeing it; but he 
was by no means ready to accept the 
remedy. ‘Turning to Ellyot, he said in 
an excited manner, ‘‘If a man who de- 
sires to pull down a wall should begin 
at the bottom, the upper part may chance 
to fall upon his head.” 

He then rose, took the book and lock- 
ed it up in his private cabinet, forbidding 
the two merchants to reveal to any one 
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the fact of their having read it in his 
presence. 

Very soon afterwards, at the feast of 
Candlemas, a great number of persons, 
and among them the king, were to take 
part in the procession. During the pre- 
vious night this famous ‘‘ Beggars’ Sup- 
plication” was scattered through all the 
streets by some unknown hand. 

The cardinal was furious at the insult, 
and ordered all the books to be seized 
and burned. After this he went to the 
king, to complain of the indignity he had 
suffered. With a smile, Henry put his 
hand under his robe of state and took 
out a copy of the book, which he handed 
to the cardinal without any remark. 

Fish was excommunicated and all his 
goods confiscated by Wolsey, while Sir 
Thomas More undertook to put him 
down by usiné his own weapons against 
him. He published a little work called 
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“The Supplication of Souls in Purga- 
tory,” calling the author of the other 
book ‘‘a goose, an ass, and a mad dog.” 
The work fell dead from the press, and 
has not since been heard of. 

The other story was told me by a 
young friend who is in the palace, and 
was privy to the whole. It is now well 
known to the world that the Lady Anne 
Boleyn is the person chosen by: the king 
to succeed his consort, as soon as the di- 
vorce can be obtained. As she has al- 
ways been favorable to the cause of the 
reformers, some one, perhaps Monmouth, 
took care to place in her hands a copy 
of Tyndale’s Testament, and with it a 
small work of his called, ‘‘The Obe- 
dience of a Christian Man,” just pub- 
lished at Marburg, where Tyndale then 
was. 

In the solitude of Hever Castle, 
whither she had gone at the request of 
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the king, she read both these works, 
and their contents seemed for a time to 
impress her deeply. But acute and 
brilliant as her intellect may be, her 
heart is closely wedded to the world, 
which at present offers her so much; 
and she cannot turn away from it to 
adopt publicly a faith unpopular and 
dangerous. Still she marked many pas- 
sages, and made inquiries concerning the 
author and his friends, of whom she said 
that she believed them better men than 
there were now left in England. 

But she was soon ordered back to 
court by her imperious lover; and in 
the admiration and splendor that sur- 
rounded her there, she soon forgot her 
daily readings and the serious thoughts 
awakened by them, though she still con- 
tinued to favor the cause of reform. 
Having left Tyndale’s book in the re- 
cess of a window, where she had been 
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looking it over one day, a young maid- 
en of her train, for she is royally at- 
tended, took it up and read it. It so 
happened that George Zouch, a gentle- 
man of ancient family and good reputa- 
tion, to whom the maid of honor was 
betrothed, came in and found her busied 
in reading. He inquired the name of 
the book, and when she put him off, 
playfully snatched it from her hand, 
and ran away with it to his own apart- 
ment. In a moment of idleness, he 
opened the book to pass away the time ; 
but he had read only a few pages when 
the Spirit of God met him, and seemed 
actually speaking to him through the 
words of the author. 

“T felt the Holy Spirit,” he said after- 
wards, ‘‘speaking to my heart, as it had 
spoken in the heart of him who wrote 
the book.” | | 

The words which had only convinced 
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the intellect of the Lady Anne, pene- 
trated to the soul of young Zouch, and 
brought him to the knowledge of the 
truth. Miss Gainsford, fearing her mis- 
tress might inquire for the book, begged 
him to restore it to her; but he could 
not yet consent to part with a volume 
_ that had been to him like life from the 
dead. He used even to carry it with 
him to the king’s chapel, and while the 
choir chanted the service, or the priests 
said mass, he would read his little book, 
and feed by faith on the body and 
blood of the Son of God. 

Dr. Sampson, the dean of the chapel, 
who had been charged by Wolsey to 
use extreme diligence in keeping out 
the works of Tyndale, chanced one day 
to see the young man reading in chapel, 
and going up to him, inquired angrily, 
‘What book have you there ?” 

.Then rudely taking it from him, he 
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asked, ‘‘What is your name, and in 
whose service are you?” 

George replied truly, but he got not 
his book again, as the dean carried it at 
once to Cardinal Wolsey. Soon after- 
wards, Lady Anne Boleyn, missing her 
book, made inquiry for it, when Miss 
Gainsford fell on her knees, and begging 
forgiveness for her fault, confessed the 
whole, adding that the book had been 
taken from her lover, and was now in 
the hands of the cardinal. — 

“Say nothing to any one about it,” 
replied her mistress; ‘‘this shall be the 
dearest book to them that ever dean or 
cardinal took away.” - 

That same day she demanded an audi- 
ence of the king; and on entering his 
presence, knelt before him, and while 
her beautiful eyes were filled with tears, 
entreated his assistance. 


“What is the matter, Anne?” inquir- 
20 
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ed the astonished king; ‘‘who hath dar- 
ed trouble thee ?” 

She told him all; and he promised 
that the book should be returned into 
her own hands. Hardly had she left 
the king, when the cardinal came in 
haste to complain of the volume, select- 
ing some passages most likely to pro- 
voke his majesty to anger. But contrary 
to his wishes, Henry was cold and un- 
moved, taking the book from him, and 
instantly dismissing him from the royal 
presence. Through the persuasions of 
the Lady Anne, the king read the book 
in company with her, owning that it was 
good doctrine and had in it nothing to 
be feared. When he had finished the 
volume, he exclaimed to Edmund Mad- 
dis, his valet, ‘‘What excellent reading! 
This is truly a book for all kings to read, 
and for me in particular. He must needs 
be a good man who could write it.” 
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From that time he has sought frequent 
opportunities of conversing with Lady 
Anne on the subject of religion; but 
though more favorably inclined towards 
_ the reformers, he is too full of schemes 
of worldliness and ambition to throw off 
the yoke which galls his proud neck. In 
order to drive away all serious thought 
from his own mind and that of his mis- 
tress, he gave orders for the court to re- 
move to the old palace of Woodstock, 
while my uncle gladly availed himself 
of the change to return to Sodbury. 
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ue 
Fyndale in Antwerp. 


ea dhiy Sopsury Hatn, 1528. 


ey ERY soon after our return from 
ae London, Lord Denborough came 
"sto the Hall, and had a long pri- 
vate interview with my uncle. After 
this I was called into the library, and 
informed that his lordship had done me 
the honor to make proposals for my 
hand. ‘The tidings were wholly unex- 
pected, and I knew not what answer to 
make ; so I looked foolish and said noth- 
ing. My uncle seeing my trouble, said 
kindly, 

“You can take time to think over the 
subject, my love, as I have no right to 
control your actions; but I deem it my 
duty to say that this alliance would 
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make us very happy, as being all we 
could desire for you in every respect. 
Moreover, as you are somewhat inclined 
to heresy,” he added smiling, “I am 
glad to be able to say that his lordship 
is a friend to Master Tyndale and his 
brethren, so that you would find a help 
and not a hinderance in him.” 

I know not what more was said, ex- 
cept that Lord Denborough spake most 
kindly and generously; but the end of 
it all is, that in less than a twelvemonth 
I shall probably go to Denborough Cas- 
tle as the wife of its noble owner. It is 
so strange to me, that I know not wheth- 
er to laugh or cry at the prospect, and 
find myself listening to the congratula- 
tions poured in upon me, without any 
clear idea of what has called them forth. 

Sir John and my lady are charmed at 
what they call my brilliant prospects ; 
and even Roger confesses that he could 
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not ask for his only sister a more rea- 
sonable promise of happiness. Still, I 
have seen so little of his lordship, that, 
save from the reports of others, he would 
be to me almost a stranger ; and in truth 
he is so sober and so wise, that in my 
heart I am a little afraid of him, lest he 
should not find in me all that so good a 
man hath a right to expect. My aunt 
laughed at me when I spake to her of 
this fear, saying, ‘‘Have no concern on 
that head, Anne; the best man living 
hath enough infirmities of the flesh and 
spirit to keep him from absolute. saint- 
ship ; and the balance between you will, 
I doubt not, be struck more evenly than 
in your humility you now imagine.” 
Lord Denborough writes that the liv- 
ing in his gift hath been bestowed by 
him on Master Clarke, one of the noble 
band of confessors who were confined in 
the cardinal’s dungeon at Oxford, and 
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who was released with Fryth and Barnes. 
His health is much broken by his suffer- 
ings there; but being now at the Castle, 
he will have all possible care and kind- 
ness; and he hath already so far im- 
proved as to preach once every Sab- 
bath. This news is very pleasant to 
me, for the old vicar, when I was at 
Fernley Manor, was a bigoted Romanist, 
and spent most of his time either in the 
pleasures of the table or in following the 
hounds to the field. 

I have another long letter from Mas- 
ter Tyndale, giving an account of his 
doings since he wrote last to lice 
Monmouth. 

The edition of six thousand copies of 
the entire New Testament was no sooner 
out, than a friend of his from England, 
one Packington, came to-him, saying, 
‘William, thou art a poor man, and hast 
here a heap of New Testaments, for 
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which thou hast endangered thy friends 
and beggared thyself. I have now found 
for thee a merchant who with ready 
money shall rid thee of all thou hast at 
thine own price, if thou deem it profita- . 
ble. My trader is Tonstal, bishop of 
London, who will buy them up for a 
bonfire in St. Paul’s churchyard, if we 
can agree on the sale.” 

Tyndale readily took the offer, know- 
ing, as he said, that burning the books 
would only bring discredit. on. whoever 
should do it, while the money thus raised 
would support him and his friend Fryth, 
and enable them to bring out another 
edition in a better and more correct 
style. So Packington got the thanks, 
the bishop of London the books, and 
Tyndale the money, which was what he 
most needed. 

The Bibles were brought to England, 
and on Sunday, the first of May, cardi- 
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nal Wolsey, with thirty-six bishops and 
scores of priests and abbots, walked in 
grand procession to the churchyard of 
St. Paul’s, and stood there at the north 
gate to see whole loads of Tyndale’s 
books and Bibles burnt before their eyes. 
As they were leaving the place, a vaice 
from the crowd called out in a loud tone, 
“Ye have burned the Bible; but from 
its ashes an army of confessors shall arise 
all over the kingdom.” 

Search was made for the man who had 
dared to utter such brave words; but he 
was not to be found, and swelling with 
indignation, the cardinal returned to the 
palace. 

From Worms, Tyndale and his new 
associate Coverdale, who had taken the 
place of Fryth, now in an English prison, 
went to Hamburg, and in the house of a 
pious and wealthy widow, Mistress Mar- 
garet Von Emmersen, found a welcome 
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refuge, weary and almost disheartened 
as they were. There, for the first time 
since leaving England, a friendly roof 
sheltered him, a kind friend ministered 
to his comfort, and he could lie down to 
sleep at night without the fear that be- 
fore morning he might be dragged away 
to prison or to death. The effects of this 
change were soon visible in his improved 
health and spirits, and consequently his 
ability to labor ; and in a few months the 
five books of Moses were translated and 
ready for the press. 

“But God,” he says in ae letter, 
‘only gave his chosen people a short 
rest in the wilderness from time to time, 
that they might not faint by the way ; 
and in like manner he soon broke up 
our nest in this quiet abode.” 

The book of Deuteronomy was print- 
ed in Hamburg ; but finding that he could 
get printing done far better and cheaper 
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in Antwerp, Tyndale would not suffer 
any thought of his own comfort to inter- 
fere with the interests of his great work. 
So he bade adieu to his kind hostess, who 
must have felt that in keeping him she had 
entertained an angel unawares, and the 
friends went to Antwerp, where he was 
soon settled in mean but decent lodgings. 

Not long after his arrival, the follow- 
ing incident occurred. The duchess of 
Parma, sister of the emperor Charles, 
and regent of the Netherlands, was anx- 
ious to have the glory of entrapping the 
famous reformer who was stirring up the 
nations, and therefore sent to him one 
of her minions, an Englishman named 
Stephen Vaughan, a man of some wit, 
but of more knavery. Giving an ac- 
count of his mission to the princess, 
Vaughan writes: 

‘‘This man is of greater wit and knowl- 
edge than the king’s highness taketh him 
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to be, which well appeareth from his 
works. Would God he were well in 
England, or anywhere out of your royal 
highness’ dominions. Yesterday I met 
him without the town of Antwerp, and 
spake to him on this wise. 

He had sent a certain person to seek 
me, whom he had advised to say that a 
friend of mine was desirous of seeing 
me and speaking with me, praying that 
I would go with him to such place as he 
should bring me to. Then I said to the 
messenger, ‘Who is your friend, and 
where does he abide?’ 

“*Of his name I cannot speak,’ he 
answered; ‘but if it be your pleasure to 
go with me where he is, I will gladly 
bring you thither.’ 

“Doubtful what this matter meant, I 
concluded to go with him, and followed 
him till he brought me without the gates 
of the city, into a field lying by the 
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same, where I found waiting me the said 
Tyndale. 

‘“**T do not well remember you,’ I said 
to him. 

“““My name is William Tyndale,’ he 
replied. 

“Then said I, ‘Tyndale, well met; for- 
tunate be our meeting.’ 

jsoir, he said, “lL, have been; very 
desirous of meeting and speaking with 
you.’ 

““* And I with you,’ Il answered. ‘What 
is your mind ? 

‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I am well informed 
that the king’s grace taketh great dis- 
pleasure at me for putting forth certain 
books from these parts, but especially 
for the book called The Practice of the 
Prelates. At this I have no small mar- 
vel, considering that in it I did only 
warn his grace of the subtle demeanor 
of the clergy of hig realm towards his 
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royal person, and the shameful abuses 
by them practised, threatening nol a lit- 
tle the weal of his grace and of the realm. 
In all this I have acted the part of a truc 
subject, which sought the safety of his 
person and the weal of his people far 
more than mine own ease or advance- 
ment. If my poverty, mine exile, my 
bitter absence from mine own country 
and all my friends, my hunger, cold, 
and thirst, and the dangers which every- 
where compass me—if all these are 
counted as nothing when thereby I may 
do honor to God, true service to my 
prince, and profit to the commons; how 
can his grace, knowing all this, be per- 

suaded to think that in such conduct I 
show a disloyal or corrupt mind, or 
wrong affections towards his grace? And 
who dare say it is not lawful for the peo- 
ple to have the word of God in a tongue 
that they can understand, when the ho- 
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liness thereof bringeth them to see their 
own wickedness? Is there more danger 
to the king’s subjects than to the sub- 
jects of so many other Christian princes, 
all of whom have the Scriptures in their 
own tongues, without let or hinderance? 
As I now am, death were more pleasant 
to me than life, seeing man’s nature is 
such that it can bear no truth.’ 

“To this eloquent appeal,’ Vaughan 
says frankly, ‘‘ I knew not how to reply ; 
only as we separated, I warned him to 
submit to them who were placed over 
him by the church, as better able to 
judge of the truth than he could be, and 
so left him.” 

The account of this interview and that 
which follows were sent to Sir John 
Walsh by my uncle John Poyntz of 
Antwerp, who received it from an ear- 
witness. 

“At another time,” writes Vaughan 
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to the duchess, ‘‘I met Tyndale again, 
and such was the interest I felt in him 
from his learning and sincerity, that I 
begged him to give up his fruitless toils, 
and yield himself to the church, which 
in that case would prove a kind mother 
to him. 

‘‘He answered me, ‘I do assure you, 
sir, that if it would stand with the king’s 
most gracious pleasure to grant only that 
the bare text of the Scriptures might be 
put forth among his people, like as it is 
in other Christian lands, no matter whose 
translation it may be, I will at once make 
faithful promise never to write more; 
no, nor to abide two days longer in these 
parts, but I will immediately repair to 
his realm, and there most humbly sub- 
mit myself at the feet of his royal high- 
ness, offering my body to suffer pain, 
torture, or death itself, at his command, 
if this good may but be obtained.’ ” 
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Noble confession! It is no matter of 
surprise that Vaughan, accustomed to 
meet fraud by fraud, and cunning with 
cunning, should find himself wholly at 
fault when brought in contact with one 
like Tyndale, whose pure and noble 
character needed no disguise. The man 
of the world was unable to return any 
answer to such proposals as those of the 
reformer, and left him, humbled and 
ashamed. Since then, no fresh attempt 
hath been made to molest the master, 
who is pursuing his work joyfully, in 
this brief interval of peace, knowing, as 
he says, that it must soon have an end. 
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XI. 
The Sweating Sickness in England, 


, l 1K OctToBER 5, 1528. 


: =) the most terrible ever known in 
* the memory of those now living, 
both for the disputes which have shaken 
the kingdom, and for the fearful pesti- 
lence which hath swept off many thou- 
sands of the people. Early in the sea- 
son it was known with certainty that the 
king would put away her grace Queen 
Catharine ; and in sooth they have long 
lived entirely apart, seldom meeting ex- 
cept in public. The Lady Anne, as the 
future wife of the sovereign, was the 
object of interest to all; and her splen- 
did apartments were thronged at all 
hours by courtiers eager to gain her 
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favor, while those of Catharine were 
quite empty. 

Lady Anne had been heard to say 
openly, “If the king becomes free, I 
shall be willing to marry him;’ and on 
learning this his majesty was beside 
himself with joy, devoting himself more 
entirely than ever to his beautiful fa- 
vorite. Meanwhile the poor cardinal, 
who was the first to propose the divorce 
to the king, would fain see himself well 
out of it now; for as the pope and car- 
dinals at Rome refuse to sanction the 
divorce, the king looks coldly on Wol- 
sey, and it is easy to see that his tower- 
ing edifice doth now stand on a sandy 
foundation, and may soon fall, burying 
him in its ruins. One Cromwell, Wol- 
sey’s secretary, is high in favor with 
the king, who consults with him daily, 
while the cardinal seldom hath a chance 
to see his majesty, only before all the 
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court. The Lady Anne, as I have said, 
likes him not, and he cannot but see 
that his ruin is certain when she ascends 
the throne. Indeed he hath a hard task 
to satisfy the king, who urges forward 
the divorce with all the power of his 
- strong will, and the church of Rome, 
which will hear none of it, and with 
which he desires to stand well, so as to 
obtain the keys of St. Peter when next _ 
they are for sale. While things were in 
this condition—Henry, anxious only to 
be free that he might marry Anne 
Boleyn, the courtiers desirous to get 
rid of Wolsey who has so long taken 
to himself all the sunshine of royal 
favor, and Wolsey himself anxious only 
to keep what he now possesses, while 
mirth and gayety reigned at Green- 
wich—a, fatal plague, called the sweat- 
ing sickness, broke out again in London. 
Scores of citizens were attacked at once 
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with pains in the head and heart, and 
rushing hastily from their places of 
business to their houses, lay down to 
die. A burning heat scorched their 
limbs; if they checked the perspiration 
pouring in streams from their bodies, 
they became delirious, and in a few 
hours were still in death. 

Margaret Roper was one of the first 
that were attacked at Chelsea ; and while 
her mother and sisters feared to enter 
her room, Sir Thomas More, on _ his 
knees at her bedside, prayed God to 
spare his beloved Margaret, the dearer 
half of himself. After a time the fever 
left her, and she was restored to health, 
while no other member of the family 
took the infection. In four days, two 
thousand persons died in London alone 
of this terrible disease. 

The court at first believed itself safe 
from contagion; and to drown thought 
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the king commanded that all amuse- 
ments should go forward as usual. But 
when one of the Lady Anne’s attendants 
was struck down with it, all was confu- 
sion and terror. The king flew from 
place to place, like one pursued by an 
avenging spirit ; and as soon as the sick- 
ness appeared near him he would make 
haste to seek another place of refuge. 
He shut himself up alone in a tower, 
admitting no one to his presence save 
the physician; he fasted, prayed, con- 
fessed, and more strange than all, sought 
his forsaken queen, and reconciled him- 
self to her once more, taking the sacra- 
ment every day with her and the car- 
dinal. Hoping to ease his conscience, 
he sent the Lady Anne to her father’s 
castle at Hever, where she remained 
calm and tranquil, writing to the king, 
and receiving letters from him con- 
stantly. 
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The cardinal, it was said, suffered a 
thousand deaths daily. In July he 
wrote the king, ‘I beseech your high- 
ness to show yourself full of pity for my 
poor soul, as these are perhaps the last 
words I shall ever address to you. The 
world will see by my last will and testa- 
ment that you have not bestowed your 
favor on an ungrateful man.” 

There are many who think that when 
Wolsey cried for pity on his poor soul, 
he did the wisest and most needful thing 
of his whole life. At length the Lady 
Anne fell sick of the fever, at which the 
king was greatly disturbed, sending his 
own physician to attend her, and lament- 
ing that he could not go himself to Hever 
Castle. 

In August, as the sickness was aba- 
ting and the Lady Anne recovered, Hen- 
ry could live no longer without her, and 
sent orders for her immediate return to 
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court, where all things went on again as 
usual; and the queen: after her brief 
season of hope, found herself solitary 
eand neglected as before. All this time 
we at Sodbury Hall had health and 
quietness; and as Roger came to us 
during the summer while the plague was 
in London, and Lord Denborough visit- 
ed us often, we were a happy family. 
Dick hath gone into the army, in 
compliance with the wishes of his moth- 
er, and Cicely is soon to be married 
withal; so the home circle is rapidly 
lessening. In consideration of the lone- 
liness of my good uncle and aunt when 
Cicely is gone, I have thought it right 
for me to remain at the hall another’ 
winter, though Lord Denborough thinks 
me unkind, and says it is Cicely and not 
I- who should stay if one is needed. 
This may be so, but she is very young 
and accustomed to have her own way; 
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and in sooth I owe much to these kind 
friends, who are‘the only parents I have 
ever known. It is pleasant to be able 
in any way to return their kindness, or 
at least to show my sense of it. We 
shall probably go to London in the win- 
ter, as the king hath sent for Sir John 
to be at court at the Christmas time. 
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XI. 


The Avvest and Release of Kumphrey Monmouth, 


as 


GREENWICH Patacr, March 8, 1529. 
HRISTMAS at the palace was a 
o right merry time; and though I 
~~ had little enjoyment in it, I could 
not forbear smiling to see the various 
ways in which King Henry contrived to 
show to the world his love to the Lady 
Anne and his intentions concerning her. 
It displeases him greatly that, through 
the cunning of the pope, the divorce still 
lingers; and those who know his majes- 
ty best, think there wanteth but little to 
induce him to cut loose from the church 
of Rome, and order nati in his own 
way. Wolsey is in disgrace, though he 
still retains the great seal; but even the 
shadow of power will not long he his, 
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as it is easy to see that the king rejoices 
in having thrown off the shackles he has 
worn so long, and the Lady Anne affects 
not to see the cardinal when he comes 
into her presence. 

Not long since, the bishop of London 
and other prelates, finding that, in spite 
of their efforts, the Bible in its English 
dress was overspreading the land, formed 
an association and subscribed together 
to buy up all the copies they could lay 
hands upon. Thus there began to bea 
famine of the word of God, added to the 
scarcity of bread which for some months 
had afflicted the people. The cardinal 
having been stirring up war between 
Henry and the emperor Charles, the 
Flemish ships were forbid to enter Brit- 

‘ish ports; consequently the supply of 
grain was cut off. As soon as Wolsey 
returned from France, the lord mayor 
and aldermen of the city waited on his 
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reverence, to inform him of the state of 
the people, and their apprehensions of 
a violent outbreak among them. 

‘Fear nothing,” was his reply; ‘‘the 
king of France is my good friend, and 
he hath promised me that so long as 
there are three measures of wheat in his 
dominions, we in England shall have two 
of them.” 

This was a fine promise, but unfortu- 
nately it did not feed the hungry, for it 
came to nothing, and was never fulfilled. 
No wheat was sent from France; and 
the patience of the starving populace 
being quite exhausted, scenes of violence 
began to take place, when to their great 
joy a fleet of ships made its appearance 
in the Thames. 

They were German and Flemish ves- 
sels, laden with corn and other bread- 
stuffs, among which the good merchants 
had taken care to conceal a quantity of 
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Tyndale’s English New Testaments and 
other books. A new edition had just 
been published, much more: beautiful 
than any that :had yet. appeared. It 
was enriched with references and en- 
eravings on wood, and each page was 
bordered with red lines. The printer 
Raimond was himself on board one of 
the ships, with five hundred copies, done 
up in the best style possible. 

- But while Tyndale’s friends were busy 
in distributiug the work, some monks 
and priests found out the trick played 
upon them by the Germans, and hungry 
as the people were, would sooner have 
seen the corn thrown into the river than 
that the rest of the cargo should be 
delivered. Raimond was thrown into 
prison, where for a time he was treated 
with great severity. A stranger in the 
city and robbed of all his money, he 
seemed at the mercy of his enemies ; but 
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God, who is above all, raised him up a 
humble friend in the prison, by whose 
means hes escaped, and was enabled to 
return to his own country. Nor was 
this all. The greater part of the edition 
of the Bible, got up with such care, es- 
caped the search made for it, and found 
its way into the hands for which it was 
designed. Many copies were brought 
into the royal palace ; and it is said that 
the proud and gay Lady Anne Boleyn 
often retires from the court circle to 
read in secret the books of Tyndale and 
to study the Scriptures. Certain it is 
that she is well affected towards the re- 
former and his works, and many times 
hath stood between the cardinal and 
some poor victim, whom he would gladly 
have sent to the stake but for her influ- 
ence with the king. 
It is a common saying among Roman- 
ists here and elsewhere, ‘‘To be a here- 
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tic, ’tis only necessary to enter Lon- 
don.” The good work goes on without 
noise or observation; but already it has 
wrought wonders in our country. The 
English Bible, stealing quietly into the 
homes and hearts of the people, is an 
axe laid to the root of the baneful tree 
of Romanism, under whose shadow every 
thing good has so long been withering ; 
and sooner or later the tree, with all its 
spreading branches and deep roots, must . 
fall. 
When I look back eight years, to the 
time when Tyndale, the poor Oxford 
student, came to the Hall as tutor, and 
then see what has been done for the 
cause of the true church since that time 
by the labors and faith of that one man, 
it seems like a dream of the night. But 
thanks be to God, it is not a dream. 
My own heart tells me it is a blessed 
reality, and the change in others bears 
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witness to the same. ‘Truly if those 
who turn many to righteousness shall 
shine as the stars for ever and ever, this 
man who hath been the instrument in 
God’s hand of turning a whole nation, 
will shine with a brightness beyond that 
of the sun. 

Cardinal Wolsey, finding that he was 
unable, with all his influence and power, 
to get possession of Tyndale, moved the 
king to order the afrest of the rich mer- 
chant Monmouth, hoping thus to strike 
terror into the hearts of that large and 
important class to which the good man 
belongs. He was accordingly arrested, 
charged with the great crime of having 
befriended the exiled reformer. Hav- 
ing been brought before the council, he 
was closely questioned about his con- 
nection with Tyndale. 

‘“When saw you the man?” inquired 
the judge. 
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“Not for four years past,” he replied. 

‘But you cannot deny that you har- 
bored him in your dwelling, and gave 
him money to help him away.” 

‘““T have never been used to deny the 
shelter of my roof to any poor man who 
needed it,” Monmouth replied; ‘‘and as 
to assistance, I did only what I have done 
for scores of poor priests whose purses 
were lighter than mine own. I have 
given at various times more than forty 
pounds to the chaplain of the bishop of 
London, and did never hear that it was 
laid to my charge as a crime.” 

‘“‘ But this man Tyndale is a vile here- 
tic,” said the judge angrily; ‘‘and for 
harboring such an one you are liable to 
fine, imprisonment, or even worse, at 
_ the discretion of the court.” ; 
“T know nothing of his heresy,” an- 
. swered Monmouth; ‘‘he seemed to me 


a good and holy man, sober, diligent, 
24 
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and so strict in his denying of self, that 
he would never take meat at my table 
while in my house, but did confine him- 
self to a meagre diet, that he might de- 
vote himself wholly to the work of God.” 

It was well for Monmouth that his 
accusers said nothing of his having re- 
ceived and distributed the Bibles sent 
from Flanders, or it might have gone 
hard with him. He was ordered into 
close confinement, but, in consideration 
of his wealth and standing, sent to the 
Tower rather than to one of the dun- 
geons, in which so many confessors have 
perished; and for this mercy the good 
man was truly thankful. 

In the course of the winter he sent a 
message to Cardinal Wolsey, saying that 
for his own part he was well content to 
suffer for the truth, but that some hun- 
dreds of poor people who were employed 
by him, and now by his confinement 
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thrown out of employment, might perish 
if he were not soon released. Wolsey, 
who to do him justice is a friend to com- 
merce and trade, and would fain. have 
them flourish, felt the force of this ap- 
peal, and ordered Monmouth to be set 
at liberty, saying that it was only in 
mercy to the poor people who were de- 
pendent upon him. It was supposed that 
the merchant would at least suffer from 
the confiscation of his large property ; 
but not a finger has been laid upon his 
goods, and he is now at liberty, pursu- 
ing his ordinary business, and enjoying 
a degree of court patronage which is 
marvellous to behold. 

Tyndale and his faithful friend Cover- 
dale went from Antwerp to Marburg, 
and in that quiet town enjoyed a brief 
season of rest and peace. But they 
found that at Marburg the expense of 
publishing their books would be far 
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ereater than in Antwerp, and of course 
they resolved to go back from whence 
they came. 

A short time after they had left the 
city, a conference was held there be- 
tween the celebrated Martin Luther and 
Zwingle of Switzerland, with many fol- 
lowers on both sides, in order if possible 
to bring about an agreement on certain 
points of belief concerning which they 
differ. From what we hear of this con- 
ference, it ended in a better state of 
feeling between the two leaders of re- 
form, though Luther was not willing to 
take even one step towards meeting his 
opponent. Methinks, while the infant 
reformation hath so many enemies with- 
out, all its friends should stand shoulder 
to shoulder and heart to heart, present- 
ing an unbroken front to those who watch 
for its halting. It is a stumbling-block 
to those who, like me, are but babes in 
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Christ, to see a man like Luther dispu- 
ting so fiercely on points which even he 
doth not regard as essential to salvation. 
But when I speak of this to Roger, who 
is the only one here of like mind with 
myself, he says that God’s children are 
imperfect in this world, and even when 
most sincere, may go far astray; but . 
that this only makes the gospel more 
glorious, since it is able to win its way, 
and triumph, in spite of the weakness of 
those who uphold it. Dear Roger, he is 
following in the steps of his master Mon- 
mouth, and will I doubt not be even 
more firm than that good man, whose 
only fault seemeth to me to be, that he 
cannot abide giving offence toany. Our 
Lord saith, in Tyndale’s precious Testa- 
ment, ‘‘I came not to bring peace, but a 
sword ;” which I take to mean, that the 
first effect of the gospel will ever be to 
stir up the enmity of the carnal heart 
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against all good; and we see the truth 
of this in every thing passing around us 
at the present day.” 


Av THE Panace, June 17, 1529. 

Queen Catharine hath left the court 
and retired to one of her dower-houses, 
having appeared before the lords in 
council to plead her own cause against 
the divorce, but in vain. The king was 
ereatly moved by her touching appeals 
and tears, saying that there never was a 
better wife or more gracious lady than 
(Queen Catharine ; nevertheless, since he 
loveth her not, but hath given his heart 
and soul to another, there is no hope of 
any change for the better in this hard 
case. The poor queen is pitied by all; 
and there are few who believe that King 
Henry is truly urged on, as he pretends, 
by scruples of conscience in putting her 
away. But God, who ruleth on earth 
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as well as in heaven, is doubtless carry= 
ing out his own designs of mercy con- 
cerning this realm, by means of the self- 
ish proceedings of the king. The thing 
is in the mouths of all men, that the pope 
hath long enough ruled over England and 
her king, and that the authority of his 
majesty over his own realm, even in 
matters of faith, is greater than that of 
any foreign power. Sir John saith pri- 
vately that he doth not question the end- 
ing of all this in a separation between the 
king and the church of Rome, for that 
the mind of his grace is strongly bent 
that way even now, and the great influ- 
- ence of the Lady Anne tendeth ever to 
the same end. In sooth, the priests, 
monks, and friars are just now sadly out 
of heart, for the king looketh coldly upon 
them; and their great patron, the car- 
dinal, hath enough to do to maintain 
even a show of his power, once so great 
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that his grace the king was fain to stand 
in the shadow thereof. He watcheth the 
countenance of his majesty when they 
meet in public with an anxiety that is 
painful to behold; and if haply he re- 
ceives a pleasant look or word, the joy 
that lighteth up his careworn features is 
visible to all. By the persuasion of the 
king, who heard that Wolsey was sick, 
the Lady Anne was induced to send him 
a tablet of gold which she was used to 
wear ; and the cardinal, once so haughty, 
received this slight token of favor with 
an excess of humility and gratitude which 
all the benefits of the king had never 
called forth. 

But the heart of the lady is set against 
him, and she will never rest till he is 
stripped of his ill-gotten gains, and driv- 
en from court into the obscurity from 
whence he came. Meantime the reform- 
ers have space to breathe, while their 
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enemies are disputing among themselves, 
and the word of the living God runs 
through the land and is glorified. 


A WEDDING AT THE PALACE AND A VIS¢T TO 
GERMANY. 

Dexsonoven CastuE, October 9, 1530. 
Early in May, Lord Denborough came 
to London, and finding that Sir John 
would not leave for Sodbury till July, 
must needs hurry on the affair in hand, 
and insisted on our marriage taking place 
immediately. To this the king lent his 
influence; and as I had truly nothing to 
urge against it, I was fain to give in to 
his wishes, and accordingly, my aunt 
having come to the city with Cicely, now 
Mistress Wyckliffe, the wedding took 
place on the 20th of May. We were 
married in the long gallery at Hampton 
Court, as the chapel was then in process 
of repair; and at Lord Denborough’s 
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request, Master Latimer was permitted 
to perform the ceremony, though the 
king would fain have had his confessor, 
the bishop of Lincoln, in his stead. How- 
ever, «1 could not have consented that 
one whose hands were red with the blood 
of the saints should lay them on my head 
in benediction; and as his lordship felt 
the same, so we carried our point; and 
the king was heard to say afterwards 
that he believed Master Latimer to be a 
good man, and far more worthy of a mi- 
tre than a prison, which for so long was 
his abode. 

The Lady Anne was present, and 
after the ceremony spake to me kindly, 
offering good wishes for my welfare, and 
assuring me of her continued friendship. 
I am grateful to her ladyship; but as I 
hope henceforth to keep clear of the 
court, may never see her more. _ Brill- 
iant as her prospects now seem, I never 
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look at her without feeling as if a dark 
shadow were resting on her bright and 
beautiful face; and her voice, sweet as 
that of a singing bird, hath in it an un- 
dertone of sadness that thrills to my 
very heart. It is doubtless a fine thing 
to have a royal lover, devoted as is his 
grace, and to look forward to a seat upon 
the throne by his side; but in sooth I 
envy her not, for I should tremble to 
stand on so giddy an elevation and be 
every moment in fear of a downfall. 
Still the Lady Anne hath the look and 
step of a queen, and seemeth verily born 
for such greatness, which sits upon her 
lightly as a garment. 

To me the very atmosphere of a court 
is oppressive; and when we bade adieu 
to London for the Continent, where Lord 
Denborough was minded to travel for a 
while, my heart rose as we left it behind 
us, till I felt as if I had regained some- 
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thing of the joyousness of early youth. 
I have always loved the ocean with all 
my heart, and had more enjoyment in 
crossing the channel, than in many a 
long week of the many that have passed 
over my head since leaving Sodbury 
Hall. r 
We went first to Germany, and visit- 
ed Wittemberg, the home of the great 
Luther, to see whom we had gone thith- 
er. We found him living in a deserted 
monastery, and were received by him 
with a kindness that charmed my hus- 
band, though in truth I was somewhat 
disappointed on- meeting this celebrated 
reformer. I had figured him to myself 
as a tall, slender man, his countenance 
pale with care and thought, and his man- 
ner grave, like that of Master Tyndale. 
Instead of this, I saw a stout, well-fed 
German, in whom nothing betrayed the 
quondam monk—smiling and cheerful, 
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as if all things went to his liking, and 
with eyes so full of hope and courage, 
that methought nothing unfriendly could 
stand before him. 

My husband was so greatly taken with 
Luther, that it was with difficulty he 
could tear himself away from Wittem- 
berg; but I had long wished to visit 
Switzerland, and as we were to stop in 
Flanders on our way home, was impa- 
tient to be gone. : 

At Zurich, a pleasant little city on 
the lake of Geneva, we spent a few 
days, and there we saw Zwingle, the 
great apostle of reform in Switzerland, 
who pleased me better than Luther, 
- though I think the latter one of the no- 
blest and best men ever raised up by 
God to proclaim his truth to the nations. 
It was pleasant to see the love with 
which Zwingle is regarded by his fel- 
low-citizens, all of whom seem to look 
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upon kim as a father, even the little 
children running up to him for a kind 
word as he passes along the streets. 
But what shall I say of the Alps, those 
mighty sentinels, that seem as if placed 
by God to guard this rugged yet happy 
land, and whose sublimity so far exceed- 
ed all I had conceived, that I felt as if I 
had never even heard of them before? 
Never have I felt so near to my heaven- 
ly Father, and so far removed from the 
cares of earth, as when gazing on these 
wonderful works of his hand. I no 
longer marvel that the Switzers should 
love liberty better than life, or that they 
should be among the first to throw off 
the yoke of spiritual bondage. | Slavery, 
of either soul or body, could not, in my 
thought, be more out of place in any 
spot of the earth than among the snow- 
capped mountains and smiling valleys . 
of Switzerland. I could have lingered 
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for months among the Alps, drinking in 
strength and beauty at every step; but 
it was needful for us to be at home, and 
I was obliged to bid them farewell, while 
tears filled my eyes as I looked upon 
them for the last time. 

We stopped for some days at Ant- 
werp with my uncle on our return, and 
saw Master Tyndale, though he was most 
of the time,away from the city. He is 
wasted almost toa shadow, but his smile 
~ is sweet as ever, and he met us with the 
kindness of a brother. My uncle told 
us many things of Master Tyndale’s way 
of life, and the diligence with which he > 
labors in doing good. ‘Two days in the 
week, Monday and Saturday, he terms 
his holidays, as he does nothing in them 
towards his ordinary work, but spends 
them instead in visiting the sick and 
poor whom he.has searched out through 
the city. He reads and converses and 
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prays with such as are infirm and suffer- 
ing, and when his own scanty means are 
exhausted in ministering to their wants, 
begs from his wealthy friends the means’ 
of supplying their necessities. In this 
way he has become known over the city 

s ‘‘the good man,” a name which truly 
befits him well. He is now alone in 
Antwerp, Master Coverdale having gone 
to England, and is at present engaged 
in translating the Old Testament, a work 
of far greater labor than the New, since 
there are more books, and he is not so 
familiar with the Hebrew as with the 
Latin and Greek languages, though he 
knoweth it right well. 

From Flanders we came direct to 
England, and after a short visit to Sod- 
bury, where we received a most cordial 
welcome, made our way to our own home. 
There are only Jack and Maud now at 
the Hall, which seems solitary, as there 
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are fewer visitors coming and going than 
formerly. But I was overjoyed to see 
that both Sir John and my aunt were 
more serious than their wont; and there 
is now at Sodbury a chaplain who reads 
the English Bible every day to the as- 
sembled household, with prayer, and 
preaches every Sunday. Things here 
are so changed from what they were 
formerly, that I can only thank God; 
while happy tears fill my eyes as I look 
on those so dear to me, now, as I hope, 
walking in the truth, and trusting for 
salvation, not in unmeaning forms and 
ceremonies, but in the finished work of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

I am very happy in my newehome, 
and count it a special mercy that I am 
so near Fernley Manor, as we have a 
constant oversight of that place, and 
nothing can go wrong with the tenantry 


without our knowledge. Master Clarke, 
26 
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the rector of Denborough, is a godly 
man, and spends much of his time in vis- 
iting the people on both estates ; and on 
Sundays the small church is crowded 
with a decent and attentive audience, 
who hear the gospel with gladness, and 
seem desirous of obeying it in their lives. 
One of them, an old man, said to me the 
other day, 

“Ah, my lady, meseems that fhe great 
God hath just waked to the wants of us 
poor people; for we have been in dark- 
ness all our lives, and no man cared for 
our ‘souls. But such comfortable words 
as these I never looked to hear.” 

‘““My friend,” I replied, ‘‘God hath 
never “forgotten you; but the servants 
to whom he gave it in charge to teach 
you his truth have been unfaithful, and 
anxious mainly to fleece the flock, in- 
stead of feeding them.” 

“My lady is right,” exclaimed anoth- 
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er; ‘‘we have been stripped to the skin, 
and got naught in return but blows and 
curses. Thank God that times are now 
changed.” 

I know not if the heart of my hus- 
band hath been brought under the influ- 
ence of the truth; but certain it is that 
he favors the reformers, and hath no 
confidence in the church of Rome. As 
a member of the parliament convened 
by the king durimg the last year, his 
voice hath ever been in favor of the lar- 
gest religious liberty; and if, ‘as wise 
men imagine, Henry should resolve on 
a separation from the papacy, my hus- 
band would be one of tke first to sanc- 
tion the decision. .... 

The blow so long impending hath fall- 
en at last, and the proud cardinal hath 
sunk to rise no more. Stripped of his 
offices, and driven in disgrace from the 
court, without any hope in God or the 
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prospect of help from man, the discard- 
ed minister, a few months after his fall, 
died of a broken heart at the convent of 
Esher, whose doors had opened to re- 
ceive him, not as the haughty cardinal 
of York, but as a dying man who had 
on earth no better shelter. With his 
last breath he lamented that he had not 
served God as faithfully as he had his 
king, saying that in that case he had not 
as now been left destitute in his old age. 
But methinks in religious matters he 
hath rendered small service to the king ; 
and certain it is that, had he continued 
in power, the separation from Rome 
would never have taken place. His 
secretary Cromwell stands high in favor 
with the king; and the name of Thomas 
Cranmer, a doctor of Cambridge, who 
hath the affair of divorce now in hand, is 
in the mouths of all as one likely to rise 
to the highest dignities of the church. 
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DensorovueH Castiz, April 18, 1533. 

More than two years of peace and 
domestic happiness have passed away, 
leaving me little time, amid the cares of 
a numerous household and the duties of 
hospitality, for writing in my journal. 
‘ Twice I have gone with my husband to 
London, during the session of Parlia- 
ment; but though glad to be near the 
brother who is every year dearer to me, 
my heart was in my own pleasant home, 
which but for the wish of my husband, 
methinks I would never again leave. 

The years that have flown almost un- 
heeded in this quiet spot, have brought 
about various changes in the land, inso- 
much that one may well exclaim, ‘‘ What 
hath God wrought!” After five years 
of delay and trickery on the part of the 
pope, the king resolved to cut the knot 
which Rome was never likely to untie, 
and by the help of Thomas Cranmer, his 
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first marriage was declared null and 
void, and the authority of the pope no 
longer binding on the king or kingdom. 
His marriage with the Lady Anne fol- 
lowed immediately after this decision, 
and there was joy and gladness through- 
out the realm. The new queen, it is 
said, beareth herself with her accustomed 
grace and majesty, and her household is 
right royally appointed, her train being 
filled from the noblest and most ancient 
families in England: Her father hath 
been made Earl of Wiltshire, and her 
brother advanced to the peerage, with 
the title of Viscount Rochford, while 
the sun of prosperity shines brightly on 
every branch of her family. 

Not long after the marriage of the 
king, a merchant of Antwerp, who had 
brought over a cargo of books and Bi- 
bles from Flanders, was arrested by the 
Bishop of London, and put in close con- 
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finement for that offence. He would 
doubtless have paid for his boldness 
with his life but for the queen, who hav- 
ing heard of the affair, interceded with 
the king in such sort that she obtained 
an order for him to be set at liberty. 
All his goods having been confiscated, 
her grace sent him money, and gave 
command to the captain of an English 
vessel to carry the merchant to his own 
country. 


On hearing this story from the lips of 


the grateful Fleming, Master Tyndale 
caused a copy of the whole Bible, so far 
as yet translated, to be painted on fine 
white vellum, with illuminated pages, 
richly bound and clasped with gold, and 
sent it, with a letter of thanks, to Queen 
Anne, by whom it was graciously re- 
ceived. It is said'that his majesty, mov- 
ed by her entreaties, often reads it in 
her presence, and hath been heard to 
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declare that he saw not why so good a 
book should be kept from the people by 
the priests, since every thing in it only 
tended to make men better. 

‘““May it not be, your highness,” re- 
plied his valet, to whom the remark was 
made, ‘‘that the reason you have given 
is the very one which governs the 
priests in forbidding the Bible to their 
flock? If their own deeds are evil, they 
will, of course, love darkness rather 
than light; neither will they come to 
the light, lest their deeds should be 
reproved.” 

“Saith the book so?” inquired the 
king; ‘‘then it must be true, for it doth 
describe the case most marvellously.” 

But notwithstanding all that has been 
done by the king in the way of reform, 
he loves power so well that: he would 
fain lord it over men’s consciences ; so 
that in many points the people have 
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only exchanged the bondage of the pope _ 
for that of their own soyereig,...-~ #a- 
ligious toleration and liberty of con- 
science he hath no idea, and imagines 
an edict of the king to be of supreme 
authority in all matters of belief. The 
fires of persecution are not yet extin- 
guished, as many an innocent sufferer 
could testify. Yet since the Bible in Eng- 
lish hath gained access to the houses and 
hearts of the people, a better time must 
needs come; for God’s word can never 
fall to the ground, but is sure to take 
root and bring forth fruit. 

Word hath also reached us that poor 
Queen Catharine hath exchanged this 
troublous life for another and, I would 
fain hope, a better state of existence. 
Since her separation from the king, she 
hath resided at one or other of her dow- 
er-houses, of which she hath several, in 
strict retirement, with a small retinue 
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of faithful servants, by whom she was 
treated with the respect due to her high 
birth and blameless character. No com- 
plaint ever escaped her lips; but not- 
withstanding the love and sympathy of 
her small train, her health gradually de- 
clined, until at length she was found by 
one of her ladies dead in her chair, hay- 
ing from all appearance passed away in 
sleep, without a struggle or a groan. 
She hath left one child, the Lady Mary, 
on whom the new queen is said to look 
with coldness, and who hath been disin- 
herited by act of parliament, in favor of 
the king’s issue by Queen Anne, of 
which, to his great joy, there is now 
prospect. The health of the Lady Mary 
hath never been firm, and she is said to 
be sad and melancholy, brooding over 
the wrongs of her mother and her own 
prospects, so changed from what they 
were in her happy childhood. 
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When the king heard tidings of the 
death of her majesty, he looked troub- 
led, as methinks he well might; but 
her grace is said to have exclaimed, 
‘‘Now am I indeed a queen.” 

T am loath to believe this of one whose 
heart when first she came from France 
seemed kind and tender; but if true, 
it proves the truth of what I have 
often heard, that worldly grandeur 
and prosperity tend to corrupt and 
harden the heart. Surely an unfortu- 
nate like Catharine, far from her coun- 
try and her kindred—who in her pros- 
perity had ever been gentle and consid- 
erate to her attendants, and who had 
known such terrible reverses—might 
well claim from her successor the pass- 
ing tribute of a sigh or a tear, due no 
less to the virtues of the woman than to 
the lost station and dignity of the queen. 


| a 


> 
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XU. 


The Old fame and the Nem ne, 


2y Soppury Hann, December 8, 1534. 
f HAVE been at the hall these 
y many weeks, having been sum- 
YO moned hither by the illness of my 
aunt; and though by the mercy of God 
she is now out of danger, yet she is still 
so weak as to be unable to rise from 
her bed. At the instance of his father, 
Dick came home from Plymouth, where 
his regiment had just landed, after an 
absence of some years from England. 
He had been ordered into barracks near 
London, but came to Sodbury at once 
on hearing tidings of his mother’s dan- 
ger. The smart young officer is doubt- 
less improved in person and manner; 
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but the dear old Dickon who go loved 
Sodbury and Master Tyndale has disap- 
peared; and in his stead I see a fine 
gentleman, bronzed and bearded, who 
laughs at what he is pleased to term the 
follies of his youth, and pretends to re- 
gard matters of faith as only suited to 
women and priests. 

I have tried on divers occasions to 
bring back to him some of the innocent 
memories of boyhood; but he turns 
away from them mockingly, calling me 
an ignorant country dame, who seeks to 
know nothing beyond the still-room and 
the butler’s pantry. My husband would 
fain comfort me by saying that Dick is 
just at the age to mistake sneers for ar-— 
guments, and unbelief for manly inde- 
pendence; and that with a few more 
years over his head, he will see things 
in another light. But I am afraid of the 
influences now about him, and cannot 
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but weep over the lost companion of 
my youth. . 

But if Dick hath disappointed my 
hopes, I find in my young cousin Cicely 
that which far exceeds them. Master 
Wycliffe, her husband, is descended 
from the same family with the great re- 
former of the thirteenth century; and 
though not a man of brilliant intellect, 
hath sterling qualities of head and heart, 
and hath helped to mould the charac- 
ter of his wife into one of rare excel- 
lence. 

They are both earnest Christians, and 
in their own sphere have done much to 
put down error and advance the truth. 
Master Tyndale was right in his esti- 
mate of the comparative abilities of 
Cicely and her brother, as time hath 
clearly shown. Much delightful con- 
verse hath passed between us concern- 
ing past times, and specially of the dear 
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master to whom as a family we owe so 
much; while my little Roger, standing 
at his mother’s knee, looks up with his 
sweet, serious eyes, as if to inquire what 
it is that interests us so deeply. 

We seldom hear from Master Tyn- 
dale now; not, I am certain, because he 
hath forgotten, or ceased to care for us, 
but his health, never firm, hath of late 
been worse than usual, and his vehe- 
ment desire to finish the translation of 
the Bible gives him no rest. He hath a 
firm persuasion that his time is short, 
and that those who thirst for his blood 
will shortly accomplish their purpose. 
Still, he will not leave Antwerp, where 
his enemies abound, since he hath there 
better facilities than elsewhere for his 
great work; and living or dying, this, in 
his estimation, is far above all considera- 
tions of his own comfort or welfare. He 
hath been carrying on by writing a long 
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- controversy with Sir Thomas More on 
the differences between the Romanists 
and reformers. It was conducted on 
both sides with candor and some show 
of kindness, but doubtless ended, as me- 
thinks most controversies do, by leaving 
both parties more fixed in their own 
opinion. Certain it is that Sir Thomas 
More, far from becoming more tolerant 
in matters of faith as he advances in 
years, rails more stoutly than ever 
against what he calls heresy ; insomuch 
that he hath forgotten the friendship of 
years, and stands aloof from my: uncle 
and me, as if we were entire strangers. 
Even Margaret never writes or visits 
me now, closely as our hearts were once 
knit together; and in answer to some 
question of Roger on the subject, she 
said plainly she could never trust the 
friendship of an apostate from the true 
faith. This is grievous to be borne; but 
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the testimony of a good conscience is 
above all things earthly, and this I trust 
is mine. 


DznsporoucH CastiE, January 27, 1535. 

We have just returned from London, 
whither my husband was called by his 
public duties; and after the turmoil and 
confusion of the great city, the quiet 
beauty of this spot is truly refreshing to 
my soul. While we were in the city, 
my brother left England for Bremen, 
where Master Monmouth, whose partner 
he now is, hath established a warehouse, 
of which Roger takes the charge. It is 
a grief to bid farewell, it may be for a 
long time, to this dear friend and broth- 
er, on whom from childhood I have been 
used to lean, and at first my heart re- 
belled against it; but his way hath been 
made so clear that I dare no longer 


oppose it. 
28 
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There are many followers of Luther 
in that city, and more freedom of thought 
is possessed there than in some other of 
the German towns; so I trust Roger 
will find Christian friends’ and _privi- 
_leges, though far from those who love 
him best on earth. We went with him 
to the ship, and stood gazing after him 
till the vessel became only a distant 
speck on the horizon, and then turned 
our faces homeward, thanking God for 
the grace that has made him a firm and 
unyielding champion of the truth. We 
have since heard that he hath arrived 
safely, is settled in his new habitation, 
and satisfied with the prospect before 
him. 

The new queen, though she bears her- 
self bravely, and hath a ready smile and 
kind word for all who approach her, is 
evidently ill at ease, and hath already 
found thorns in the crown she was so - 
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eager to wear. Though still graceful 
and winning as ever, she hath lost the 
brilliant bloom that made her so lovely, 
and her eye, once so clear and bright, 
is now restless and unquiet, and looks 
as if it were no stranger to tears. 

The bitter cup which poor Catharine 
of Aragon drank to the dregs, is now 
pressed to the lips of her successor; for 
the king, fickle and treacherous in love 
as in all things else, is devoted to one of 
the maids of honor about her majesty, 
and careth not even to cloak his atten- 
tions in her presence. 

The little Lady Elizabeth, who is 
a bright, active child, hath a royal 
establishment, and in default of oth- 
er heirs will doubtless inherit the 
crown; while the Lady Mary is set 
aside, and but for one or two old friends 
of her mother would be solitary in the 
midst of a splendid court. I saw her 
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one day in the private apartments of 
Mrs. Herbert, governess of the little 
princess, and was pleased to mark the 
fondness with which she regarded the 
infant sister, whose birth had come be- 
tween her and a crown. Small cause 
hath she to love the child for the moth- 
er’s sake, since it is said that she hath 
ever been wholly neglected by the 
queen ; but the ties of nature are strong, 
and the Lady Mary seems devoted to 
her father, cold and cruel though he 
may be. She is a bigoted Romanist, 
and with her favorite cousin and com- 
panion, Reginald Pole, now studying 
for the priesthood, goes privately to 
mass and. confesses daily. The little 
princess, on the contrary, is to be edu- 
cated in the reformed faith; and thus 
another gulf, deeper even than that of 
ambition, is opened between the royal 
sisters. God grant that good to poor 
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England may grow out of these strug- 
eles and heart-burnings among the great, 
that so he may make the wrath of man 
to praise him, and restrain the remain- 
der thereof. 
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XIV. 


The Death of Queen Anne and the Martgrdom 
of Tyndale, 


DernsoroucH Hatt, June 20, 1536. 
‘Stree an illness of many months, 
oyGy during which I thought never to 

have looked out upon the beauti- 
ful earth again, the mercy of God hath 
raised me up, and permitted me to re- 
sume my usual place in the household. 
It was sweet to witness the delight with 
which my return to health was greeted 
by my faithful servants, sweet to kneel 
once more by the side of my husband at 
the family altar, while his fervent 
thanksgiving went up to God for this 
blessing ; and sweet beyond expression, 
to hear the soft voice of my child lisp- 
' ing out words of love and gladness, to 
feel his clasping arms about my neck, 
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and to mark in his earnest eyes the 
rapid unfolding of the soul that speaks 
through them. The very face of nature 
seemed in sympathy with my joy, and 
with myriad tongues to be praising 
Him who giveth us all things richly to 
enjoy. 

“T fear Lam too happy for a world 
of change like this,” I said to my hus- 
band, as we watched our boy at play on 
the greensward, and looked abroad over 
the fair domain intrusted to our charge: 
‘‘methinks were it ever thus, life would 
become too precious, and the thought of 
death too unwelcome.” 

‘‘Not so, dear wife,’ he replied ten- 
derly; ‘‘the same love that makes earth 
so pleasant hath fitted up those better 
mansions, and. when they are ready can 
draw the soul upward so surely that not 
a sigh shall be given to what it is leav- 
ing behind. If we love to see our boy 
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happy, how much more shall our Re- 
deemer delight in our happiness; when 
it is all his own gift.” . 

Never before had I heard my hus- 
band speak on this wise, and now. for 
the first time I knew that the love of 
God had been shed abroad in his heart, 
and that we were in very deed one in 
Christ Jesus. My heart was too full for 
words, but He who reads it is my wit- 
ness how earnest and sincere was the 
silent thanksgiving breathed out before 
his throne. 

In the midst of our happiness, Sir 
John Walsh and my aunt came to us, 
and while we welcomed them gladly, 
unfolded tidings that seemed to freeze 
the blood within my veins. During my 
sickness Lord Denborough, wrapt up in 
his own cares and anxieties, had heard. 
nothing from London; and now that the 
news has reached us, it seems wholly 
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impossible that it can be true. There 
are sometimes events in real life so much 
more strange and monstrous than those 
of fictitious story, that the mind perforce 
refuses to accept them as truth; and of 
such is the story to which we have just 
listened. 

That Anne Boleyn, so lately the wor- 
shipped mistress, the beautiful bride, 
the majestic queen—that she can be 
dead, seems hard to be believed; but 
that she has perished on the scaffold, 
and by the sentence of her husband— 
this is more like the creation of a fever- 
ed dream than a terrible reality. I have 
long believed Henry Tudor both wicked 
~ and cruel, but I never thought him capa- . 
ble of a crime like this. Sir John says 
that probably not one among the thou- 
sands who stood aghast at the news of 
her death, believed her guilty of the 
crime charged upon her, or that she suf- 
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fered for aught else than the caprice of 
a despot, and his desire to wed another. 
It is difficult to realize that such a tra- 
gedy has been enacted, even in England, 
where human blood has long flowed like 
water at the bidding of tyrants. 

The thought of that graceful head. 
‘rolling in dust at the feet of a common 
executioner ; of that matchless frame, so 
full of life and vigor, huddled into a 
rough box and carried by night to an 
unhonored grave, pursues me constant- 
ly. Now that she is so basely murder- 
ed, I forget all that once were defects 
in her character, and can remember only 
the shining qualities of mind and person 
that gained for her the admiration of 
every beholder. With all her faults— 
and who is without them?—she was a 
generous mistress, a kind friend, and a 
faithful wife to a most unfaithful hus- 
band. She was moreover the patron 
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and protector of the reformers, and often 
were they indebted to her influence 
with the king for their escape from im- 
prisonment and death. 

The English Bible of Tyndale was 
reckoned among her treasures, and in a 
station less exalted she might well have 
made an open avowal of her faith; but 
this unfortunate lady loved the praise of 
men more than the favor of God, and 
could not resolve to give up the pros- 
pect of a crown and throne for the heay- 
enly inheritance seen only by the eye of 
faith. Her family and near friends have 
been sharers in her downfall, and among 
the multitudes of flatterers who seemed 
to live only in her smiles, there is only 
one, Sir Thomas Wyatt, the poet lover 
of her youth, who ventures to speak a 
word in her favor. 

Already, before the grass hath grown 
green upon her grave, her vacant place 
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hath been filled by another--the Lady 
Jane Seymour, who was maid of honor 
to Queen Anne, and who, for months 
before the death of her mistress, was 
the object of the king’s devotion. 
Wholly absorbed in this-new passion, 
the fickle monarch hath not a thought 
to spare for the memory of one who for 
seven years filled so large a space in his 
court and his affections. It is even, 
affirmed that when the great bell of the 
Tower was heard to toll as a signal that 
all was over, Henry made some brutal 
remark to those about him, adding, 
‘And now let us join the hunt.” Me- 
thinks it doth require some courage to 
accept the proffered hand of such a 
prince, notwithstanding the dignity it 
can bestow. One blameless wife repu- 
diated after twenty years of union, an- 
other sent to the scaffold in less than 
three years after marriage, truly this is 
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a fearful record, and may well cause 
even a stout heart to tremble. 

Hardly had we ventured to breathe 
again after the terrible tragedy record- 
ed in my last entry, when a letter came 
from my uncle, John Poyntz, at Ant- 
werp, containing intelligence which 
causes our tears to flow and our hearts 
to bleed, even while we thank God for 
the safe deliverance of his blessed ser- 
vant and martyr from this world of 
sorrow. 

For nearly a year past, the house of 
my uncle hath been the home of Master 
Tyndale, who often expressed his joy at 
having found so pleasant a retreat while 
waiting for the summons which he felt 
sure was near at hand. The New Tes- 
tament had long been completed, and 
the Old Testament was nearly finished ; 
and the reformer, who for twelve years 
had been laboring incessantly, hunted 
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from city to city, poor and often desti- 
tute, though never weary of his work, 
had grown tired in it, and sighed for 
rest. He was surrounded by enemies 
who watched for his life; but my uncle 
was on his guard, and had thus far been 
able to baffle their designs. At length 
a new actor appeared upon the scene. 
A man named Phillips, an English- 
man in the service of the Duchess Mar- 
earet, came to Antwerp, pretending to 
be a friend of Tyndale and a believer 
in all he taught. The master, free from 
guile himself and never suspecting it in 
others, received Phillips with the kind- 
ness of a brother, admitting him to his 
confidence, and often sharing with him 
the apartment given up to his own use. 
My uncle, better acquainted with the 
world than Tyndale, doubted the hon- 
esty of his guest, and in the absence of 
the reformer asked Phillips divers ques- 
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tions; but, though far from pleased with 
his answers, could gain no certain 
knowledge of his foul intentions. 

At length my uncle, being obliged 
to leave home for some weeks, charged 
Tyndale to beware of his new friend, 
for that he feared all was not right with 
him; to which the master made answer 
that he saw nothing in Phillips to cause 
such a doubt. One day Phillips came 
to the house, where Tyndale was now 
alone with the servants, made inquiry 
concerning the dinner, saying that as 
the good man of the house was away, he 
would go out and purchase provisions 
for them both. This he said to gain 
time to place officers about the door, 
which having done, he returned, and 
with many excuses, lamented that he had 
lost his money at Mechlin, asking Tyndale 
to lend him forty shillings, adding, ‘So 
you shall be my guest to-day.” 
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‘Not so,” replies Tyndale, at the 
same time giving him the money; ‘‘I 
am to dine at the house of a friend, 
where you shall be welcome for my 
sake.” Accordingly at dinner-time they 
started to go forth, the way lying 
through a long and narrow passage, and 
Tyndale entering first would fain have 
given place to his pretended friend. 
Phillips, with affected humility, refused 
precedence, and the door being opened, 
he, as the taller of the two, made signs 
over the head of Tyndale to the officers, 
who instantly laid hands on him, and 
compelled him to go along with them to 
the emperor’s attorney, where they had 
dinner, placing their prisoner between 
two officers for the greater safety. In 
the afternoon they searched the house 
of my uncle, taking all Tyndale’s books 
and papers; and then sent him to the 
strong castle of Vilvorden, where he 
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was kept like a common felon in close 
confinement. 

When my uncle returned, he was 
greatly troubled at what had been done, 
and went to Brussels, where the regent 
held her court, to intercede in behalf of 
his friend. His plea was so urgent, and 
the case so clear, that the judges were 
on the point of commanding that Tyn- 
dale be set at liberty, when the ‘traitor 
Phillips made his appearance, charging 
that Master Poyntz was himself not only 
a heretic, but a harborer and abettor of 
the same, having helped Tyndale more 
than any other man in Antwerp. 

On hearing this, the judge ordered 
him to be kept in confinement for a 
week, and then if naught appeared 
against him, that he should be set at 
liberty. When that time was ended, on 
some other pretext he was sent back to 


his cell for another week; and so on, 
30 
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from eight days to eight days, till some 
months had passed—during which time 

his family knew not what was become of 
him, as he was not allowed to write, ex- 

eept in Dutch, which was little under- 

. stood by him, and his letters were all. _ 
to be read by his enemies before deliy- 

ery. -Finding at length that there wis ae 
no hope of justice or release, he made _ 
friends with one of his jailors, and og 
through his means contrived to escape — 
and fly by night from Brussels to Ant- 
werp, where from his high standing 
in the city they dared not apprehend 
him. 

Meantime Tyndale languished in pris- 
on, not being allowed to breathe the air, 
or even to look abroad. But even there » 
he was ever about his Master’s work, 
and during the year of his imprisonment 
the keeper of the prison, with his daugh- 
ter and several of the attendants, were 
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brought to a knowledge of the truth 
through his efforts. 

While there, in a twilight that was 
never enlightened by the rays of the 
sun, he also prepared an edition of the 
Bible for the poor laborers of England, 
conforming the spelling to their ignorant 
_ ideas and rude pronunciation, and for 
the first time.giving headings to the 
chapters, which since has become the 
common style. When this. was done, 
he was heard to say, ‘‘Now is my work 
finished, and I wait only for my dis- 
missal.” , 

He had not long to wait. Chariots 
and horses of fire, with attending angels, 
were even then on the way to escort 
him to the presence of the Lord he had 
served so faithfully on earth. He was 
condemned to be burned alive by the 
court at Brussels; and on the sixteenth 
of October led out from prison to the 
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stake. In compliance with the request 
of a few friends who dared to stand by 
him to the last, he was strangled by the 
executioner, and then his lifeless re- 
mains were consumed by fire in the 
public square of Vilvorden, near the, 
city of Brussels. . 

The last words of this blessed martyr 
were these: ‘‘O Lord, be pleased to 
open the eyes of the king of England.” 
His last thoughts were given to his be- 
loved country ; his last breath was spent 
in a prayer for her welfare. 

Three months have passed since his 
death, and already his prayer is begin- 
ning to be answered. His faithful friend, 
Miles Coverdale, hath finished the whole 
Bible; and Whitchurch and Grayton 
have printed it; while the royal license 
hath been obtained for its free circu- 
lation. 

Doubtless from his bright mansion in 
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heaven the blessed martyr looks down 
on the happy fruit of his labors, and 
while we who are left behind cannot but 
mourn our own loss, we seem to hear a 
voice, sweet as the harps of angels and 
yet mighty as the sound of many waters, 
saying, ‘‘Well done, good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” 
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